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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


At the present moment, when the newly-returned City Imperial 
Volunteers are attracting atiention on every hand, our readers will be interested 
to see the Special Supplement presented with this week's issue. 


** 
* 


Vhe Editor wiil be glad to receive for consideration pholozraphs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwi.e, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article ts accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LAFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be trealed with who i's not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE Jor reproduction. 

Vols. V., V/.,and V11. of CouNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be ob:ained 
on application to the Publisher. Trice,bound in green half-morocco, 255. per volume, 
or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1, 1/., 111., and IV. are out of print. 
All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Froperty for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc. ts 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating io Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 














WATER-RIGHTS. 
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IME was, in the beautiful unspoiled days of primeval 
man, when property meant just so much as you could 
grasp in your hand and could keep there by the strong 
grip—such as your spear—and also all that you could 
persuade to follow you—such as a wife, or, maybe, two. 

The idea that there was any private property in the ground you 
walked on or the tree you climbed, was as remote as any sense of 
property in the air you breathed There is at least strong 
probability that this was the blessed condition of things in that 
beautiful primeval time. There are no documents extant to 
prove it, nor, at the same time, any for its disproof. 

With the idea of proprietorship in land, modern theories 
and modern practice have made us very familiar; so familiar, 
that such proprietorship is apt to seem rather an essential 
condition than an accident resulting from our advanced civilisa- 
tion. Every acre of ground in Great Britain and Ireland, we 
may almost say of the whole habitable globe, and some parts 
of the globe besides that are scarcely habitable, is owned by 
some proprietor or proprietors, or else is the object of a 
sanguinary struggle for its possession. With the notion of 
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ownership in land we are familiar more than enough. What we 
are at last beginning to have a notion of is the private ownership 
of water. 

It is a little difficult for the human mind, as constituted, to 
get an idea of firm ownership of a fluid so mobile and evasive, 
Owing to some infirmity in our mental grip it is far easier for us 
to realise ownership ina lake of stationary water, round which 
the solid land of the owner runs, than ownership in the water of 
a river which merely passes swiftly through on its way to the 
great, practically ownerless, sea. It is the same infirmity of 
mental constitution which makes it hard for us to realise the 
greater potency of the fluid than of the solid body, of steam over 
ice. Steam seems to us impalpable, imponderable; therefore it 
seems to us a powerless thing beside a mass of iron ; yet it movesa 
mass of iron, in the shape of a locomotive engine and its attendant 
train, from London to Edinburgh, at express speed, in gravity’s 
despite. So the fluid, after all, has its power and its importance, 
and perhaps may be worthy of a man’s ownership; and it is this 
view of the case that is being forced on us more and more 
strongly in this country of England. 

In reality there can no longer be any practical question 
about the ownership and value of water by anyone who will 
glance at the price of an Adventurer’s share (alluring title!) in 
the New River Company, or who will even consider the saddening 
record of sums paid for water rates on the fly-leaves of his 
cheque-book. We know that water is of value, we know that 
he through whose land it runs has a certain right to it. To 
what extent he may exercise his right of use and abuse of it, to 
the detriment of owners lower down the stream, is matter, if not 
legally ascertained, at all events within the purview of the law, 
The law has its ideas—various ideas—on the subject. Nor may 
the lower water owners so run off or use up all the water as to 
leave higher owners high and dry. All this is, if not settled, at 
least within the area of discussion. But what is not even within 
the area of discussion at present is the right or the wrong of him 
who steals a neighbour’s water by a method far more insidious— 
by boring a well on his own property, adjacent to the land and 
to the well of a neighbour, sinking his well a few feet deeper 
than that of his neighbour, and so reducing to the dryness of a 
bone the water-bearing stratum by which that neighbour lately 
was supplied. That is robbery, sheer robbery—not robbery 
under arms perhaps, but robbery underground, and _ robbery 
(that is the hardest lines of it all) under protection of the law. 
There is an old maxim of the Roman law that has laid down 
most of the provisions for the ownership of land, that such 
ownership extends up to the sky, and below, till you meet, in the 
middle of the earth, your neighbour well-digging from Australia 
(only that the ancient Romans did not know much about 
Australia nor about the earth’s middle). You go up as far as 
you like, and go down as far as you like. You must not steal 
your neighbour’s light, but otherwise he has no right to grumble 
at you. You may dig down a coal mine, or a gold mine, as deep 
as you like, straight under your property, but you must not go 
burrowing horizontally under your neighbour’s ground ; for all 
that is below him belongs to him, as all that is below you belongs 
to you. That is the theory. 

It sounds pretty, and it seems to work. It seems to work 
perfectly untii you begin to try it with the ordeal by water. 
Then it becomes patent at once that its working 1s grossly 
unfair. There is no justice in the law that you may go down 
and take all the water away from a well that your neighbour has 
washed himself out of for more years than you can count. It is 
a robbery. Yet it is a robbery, as we have said, under the 
sanction of law. What are we to do to remedy a state of 
things thus abnormal and inequitable? for something, it 3s 
evident, ought to be done, and to be done quickly. 

The way to begin is, no doubt, to assume that each man 
has a right to what you find him with. You must not interfere 
with any vested interest, whether in water or anything else; you 
must not make your legislation retrospective. So much granted, 
it seems as if every man who wished to make a well should be 
obliged, under penalty of a fine, to inform some public body, say 
the District Council, of his intention, and that this intention of his 
should be proclaimed, by posting up, or other form of advertise- 
ment, in order that his neighbours may learn of it and lodge a0 
objection, should they see fit. The grounds of the on 
thus lodged might be then investigated by some person authorisé 
so to do by the Council, and in order to avoid the lodging of such 
an objection without valid reason, it might be compulsory on 
the objector to pay the slight costs of the investigation. ? 
intending well-digger should, of course, name the depth of t ; 
well tliat he proposes to dig, or guarantee that he would not er 
below a certain depth; and an intention to deepen, oF er 
headings to, an existing well, should of course be — 
subject of a like announcement to that of digging a new well. of 

We do not by any means offer this as an ideal ores 
the very real difficulty which a constantly-increasing num : i 
English country-folk are obliged to face. We do but pene 
as a possible means of putting some little check on the = : 
irresponsibility of those who are at present permitted tot 
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neighbour’s well at their own sweet will, and some sort of 
guarantee of ownership of what should be as much a man’s 
property as any other accidental product or ingredient of his 
soil. And the first step in that desirable direction must be to 
make men’s minds familiar with the idea that there should be 
this property in the contents of their wells, just as surely as in 
the contents of their hen roosts or the products of their orchards. 











of the City Imperial Volunteers, and its sequele, to 

use a medical phrase; and there are one or two things 

which it is a plain duty to say while the subject is 
up, as well as others which it is a pleasure to write. 


GAIN we have a week of a single topic, which may be 
described as the fever of the people over the return 


Firstly, there is some discontent among the regulars and 
the friends of the regulars, in relation to the excessive welcome, 
as they deem it, which has been accorded to the lineal descendants 
of the Trained Bands, and it is an open secret that this discontent 
is showing itself in a tendency to disparage the achievements 
of the C.I.V.’s. Now, the writer of this note had the honour 
of boarding the Aurania when she dropped anchor at Netley, 
and there, by enquiry made of friends of many years standing 
among the officers, he was able to gather what the C.I.V.’s 
themselves think of the work which they did, and of the manner 
of their reception. He satisfied himself that the work done had 
been good, that the words of praise bestowed on the citizen 
soldiers were not merely polite, and that they themselves were 
somewhat sorry that quite so much fuss was to be made of 
them. That kind of excess in laudation is, in the ordinary course 
of human nature, calculated to produce reaction, and the nick- 
names of “‘Chamberlain’s Infant Victims” and ‘Can I Venture?” 
given in jest, are now sometimes used spitefully by those who 
remember the good troops which have been left behind to do 
the dirty work. But the excess is no fault of the C.I.V.’s, who 
simply think that they did their duty fairly. 








The campaign has produced an excellent physical and 
moral effect upon those who were strong enough to stand it, 
but a somewhat large proportion of the weaker men have gone 
under. Those who have survived are an extraordinarily fine 
body of picked men. Shoulders and hips have grown broader, 
waists have grown smaller, and muscles are tough as steel, even 
after a rest on board ship. There are scores of these strapping 
young fellows who remind one of Charles Kingsley’s grand 
description in ‘Westward Ho!” of the “long and lean” 
Clovelly men, the survivors of Amyas Leigh’s wanderings in 
South American forests; and a good many of them, confessing 
that the campaign has been a splendid experience, wondered 
openly how they would like a return to civil life and how they 
would pick up all the threads of their business. 





Of the march, the beginning was grand; the end a most 
amentable fiasco. Not only did the authorities ludicrously 
under-estimate the crowd to be expected, but, having done this, 
they permitted the troops to come on to the ground so late in the 
ay that they had to begin by clearing solid crowds out of the 
Ky Worse than that, some battalions were so late in arriving 
wh € ground that they were swept away by the crowds, 
ough it: did one good to see the way in which the Guards, 
good-natured but burly, with their rifles held crosswise in front of 
it Swung through the mob, Most foolish of all, perhaps, was 
© put the Cadets of St. Paul’s School at Marble Arch. 


Most serious mischief was that done at the junction of Fleet 
Strand, where fainting women by the dozen were 
Over the railings into the Law. Courts, or carried down to 
: ey of the Temple Church, where they littered the ground 
wy fasants at a hot corner, and at Ludgate Circus. There, 

vatlous causes, there was a “bill” worthy of quite a 
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considerable battle. But into all this there will no doubt be an 
official enquiry, which, we trust, will be searching. 





One more story about the C.I.V. celebration. It will have 
been noticed that among those who perished were several 
babies, as to whom it needs only to be said that the fathers and 
mothers who took them out on such an occasion really almost 
deserve to be convicted of manslaughter. But we happen to 
have heard their case put in a very pithy phrase by a sententious 
and cynical person who was once a purser on the China Seas. 
‘*A mere cat,” he said, ‘‘ would have stayed behind with her 
kittens in a cupboard.” It is surely a little sad to think that a 
grown woman would rather risk the loss of her baby than miss a 
show in the streets. But “ pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

The heart of the nation wil go out to Prince and Princess 
Christian and to the Queen in connection wth the lamented 
death of Prince Christian Victor. Born in 1867, Prince 
Christian Victor was educated at that fine military school of 
Wellington, at Magdalen College, Oxford, and at Sandhurst. 
He was a real soldier, and a most popular officer, and he had 
seen a great deal of active service. Also he was a good 
sportsman and cricketer, a typical and a stalwart English 
gentleman. His early death is inexpressibly sad. 

A word of sorrow must be written also concerning the 
sudden death of Mr. William Yardley, cricketer, playwright, 
and journalist. At Rugby in the sixties, and at Cambridge in 
the seventies, he made many records with the bat, which have 
never been eclipsed. A brilliant hitter, he made the first hundred 
that ever was made in the ’Varsity match, and in the match of 
1872 he actually made two centuries, a performance which is 
still untouched. He could play tennis, too—the true tennis— 
with wonderful skill, and his literary style was light and 
amusing. Those are the things concerning William Yardley 
which the world of sportsmen will remember for many a long 
year. He was a sportsman to the end. 





“The military authorities have never given any attention to 
this phase of markmanship.” So says the Aldershot corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph. The “phase” is firing at 
distances of 2,oooyds. and over with the service rifle, which is 
known and meant to kill at 500yds. beyond that limit So they 
actually tried it at Aldershot, remembering suddenly that ‘ but 
few of our trained soldiers fire at distances over 800yds., and they 
were very much astonished to find what their men and their rifle 
could do.” Screens of canvas were set up, each 3oyds. long, 
separated from each other by twenty-five paces. The depth 
between the first and last was 4ooyds. This was fired at bya 
body of marksmen from the Highland Light Infantry, at distances 
of from 1,900‘to 2,200yds. The mark was only visible with a 
glass (a thing which each Boer group was ‘provided with). It 
was found that ‘hits were numerous.” On inspection 15 per 
cent. out of 2,000 rounds were marked as having hit the targets, 
besides others that struck the ground where the men’s feet would 
have been. The oddest thing is that the Boers knew this, and 
understood how to fire at those distances before, not after, 
the war. 


A good deal of curiosity is felt in Ireland to know what may 
be the report which Professor McClurg of the Agricultural Board, 
Dublin, may give as the result of his recent investigations on the 
electro-culture of potatoes experiment, originated by Mr. Martin 
O'Sullivan, at Athea, in the County Limerick. The idea of 
protecting potatoes from disease by stretching wires over the 
field had long been thought of by Mr. O'Sullivan; but last year 
was the first time he gave the method a trial, and, though only in 
a very primitive way, with excellent results, the plots so treated 
giving a yield of fully 30 per cent. over the unprotected plots. 
This year experiments were made on a larger scale, and 
Professor McClurg’s report is looked for with the. greatest 
interest. This has been a splendid season for such a trial where 
the disease has so devastated the potato crop in Ireland, and it 
is hoped that the report may be a favourable one. Those who 
were present during the investigations, which extended over two 
days, think it must be. 

If any salvation of our fisheries is to be found in the appoint- 
ment of committees and commissions, we might have some hope 
indeed. The latest appointed is a committee to report to the 
Board of Trade on the present system of collecting fishery 
statistics in England and Wales (Scotland and Ireland do not 
seem to be included), and on means of extending and improving 
it. It is especially with the sea-fishery statistics that the labours 
of this committee will be concerned. The names of some of the 
members inspire confidence. 





It is evidently the intention of the new Irish Department of 
Agriculture to encourage the salmon fisheries in that country, as 
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at the first sitting of the new Limerick Fishery Board the 
secretary read a letter from the Department stating that in the 
event of a definite proposal to erect a hatchery on the Shannon, 
a representative, assisted by an engineer, would examine any 
suggested site and report on the cost. The cost of maintenance 
would be the wages of one man during the whole year, and two 
or three assistants during the hatching season. A committee 
was appointed by the Limerick Board to draw up a scheme. 

We have had some very fearful fish stories lately. There 
was the miraculous draught of bass off Dover that was large 
enough to keep a “silly season” occupied with itself alone. 
Then there was a sturgeon sufficient to provide caviare for as 
many of “the general” as will care to partake of it, caught in 
Wexford Harbour. This fish measured nearly 6ft. in length, 
and weighed roolb. or so. For sheer bulk, however, this was 
beaten by the halibut taken in Kinsale Harbour, which weighed 
just a gross of pounds, was 6}ft. long, and 3ft. broad. These 
are fish tales of some dimensions. On the other hand, the more 
generally recognised branches of the gentle craft have not 
prospered so amazingly. The delicate, thyme-scented grayling, 
who is supposed to bite with avidity as soon as the first frost sets 
in, has not seemed to find his appetite set on edge as keenly as it 
should be, and with this exception there is little doing at this 
season with any but the coarse fish. We do not even see in the 
fishmongers’ shops the abundance of sprats that we look forward 
to after the first frosts. If only the sprat were not so plentiful 
when he once arrives, and so cheap, what a highly-prized little 
fish he would be! 


The rivers in Scotland have been fishing well just at the 
season’s close, as happens so often. By that time they have 
nearly always the good flood of water to bring the fish up, and 
the fish begin to run bigger as the season nears its close. 
Mr. Herring, on the Stanley water, had the best fish of 
the year with rod on the Tay, a 45-pounder. Indeed, all 
through this season the Stanley water seems to have done better 
than any other beat on the river. In point of numbers of fish 
caught in a day the Tweed has beaten the Tay out of sight, 
the catch of fifteen in a day to his own rod by the Duke of 
Roxburgh really seeming to recall the glories of the good old 
days that we had believed, and indeed still fear, to be gone for 
ever. Even this fifteen is nothing in comparison with the 
records that were made in olden times; but it is a number that 
has not been touched for a good many years past, and it is quite 
right and proper that if a record was to be made on the Tweed 
the Duke of Roxburgh should be the man to make it. 


This is about the right time of year for beginning prophecies, 
founded-on a plentiful berry crop, about the severity of the 
winter to come. As a matter of fact the last two years, both 
heavy berry years, yet neither years of hard winter, have shown 
the falsity of this view, and in the present year it is certain 
enough that the berry-bearing trees, the hollies, thorns, and so 
on, are under the common influence which has made all fruits so 
plentiful, and that the berry crop is really evidence of good 
things in the past rather than of bad things to coine. 


Interviewing a pigeon does not sound a promising subject 
for comment, but at the Racing Pigeon Show at the Westminster 
Aquarium recently there were at least a dozen of these pretty 
and intelligent birds which had done great things. There were 
six birds which had flown from Ladysmith to Durban, bringing 
news of the beleaguered garrison all through last November. 
There was a quiet sleepy cock bird which had flown from the 
Shetland Islands to London, and five birds which had flown 
from Thurso to London, 505 miles, in a day. But the most 
wonderful and justly honoured were young birds, hatched last 
spring, which had flown from Aberdeen to London, 400 miles, 
the longest young bird race flown in England. They were slim, 
closely-feathered, elegant birds, very tame and quiet, and in 
beautiful condition, otherwise not remarkable in appearance. 
Yet some of these “babies” had flown 400 miles between 
7.25a.m.and 4 p.m. Their natural gift for locality, as well as 
flight, is as great as that of highly-bred setters for finding game, 


From all the wine-growing districts the report seems to be 
the same this year—that the crop is heavy in quantity, but that 
its quality is not of the best. The port growers attribute this 
to extra dampness, the claret growers to extra drought, two 
conditions which may have prevailed in the different parts that 
grow the two kinds of grape respectively. Only from the 
champagne district—an important and satisfactory exception, 
by the by—does the pleasant news come that ‘“ everything in 
the garden has been lovely” ; both quantity and quality are of 
the best. This is very good hearing; and, on the whole, the 
season’s news as to wine to make glad the heart of man is 
gladdening. 
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American sportsmen, wisely recognising that big game 
would soon be extinct in the States if preservation was not resorted 
to, formed syndicates for buying tracts of land in suitable 
localities, and keeping them as preserves. One of the best 
districts in the Adirondack Mountains was taken up by the 
Adirondack League and other sporting organisations, with pre- 
serves of from 40,000 to 175,000 acres each, and it is easy to under. 
stand what a beneficial effect this has had on the stock of game, 
The close season for deer has been lengthened from August 15th 
to September 1st. The deer shooting this season has been most 
satisfactory; it closes on November 15th. Partridge and wood. 
cock have also increased wonderfully under the new conditions, 


It seems as if there ought to be a very good time coming 
for that maligned class, the London cat. New York has 
experienced the blessing of roof-gardens, and since it has become 
the manner of Americans, afcer the modern fashion of relations 
between children and parents (this is the accepted order to place 
them in), to ‘‘ run” the Mother Country, we are to be given next 
summer two roof-gardens under the management of American 
organisers. Now it is all very well, and sounds delightfully 
Oriental in theory, and it may be that as candle-light beauties 
these roof-gardens in London will meet with much appreciation, 
On the whole, however, judging by the experience of the ordinary 
London garden, where the flowers of the earth struggle with 
difficulty into an existence that is really heroic, considering the 
disadvantages under which they grow, we find it hard to believe 
that these roof-gardens are to be an unmixed joy. New Yorkers 
are, perhaps, scarcely yet conversant with the smuttiness of our 
London, even when it is trying to look green, and we have a fear 
that our neighbours’ chimneys may carbonise our roof-gardens 
to an extent scarcely desirable when the wind happens to be the 
wrong way. But the prospect is full of delightful promise for 
the cats-—no less than an aerial Paradise exalted far above the 
molestation of annoying dogs, a Paradise without a serpent. 

Lately there has been seen in the neighbourhood of Tewkes- 
bury a meteor of amazing brilliancy. It is not to comment on 
the twice-told tale of this meteor and its brilliancy that we note 
the fact again, but rather to express a wonder, that many must 
share with us in regard to meteors in general, as to what becomes 
of them. So many people appear to see meteors afar off, but to 
so very few does it happen ever to see a meteor strike this planet 
at all near them. Yet strike the planet it would appear probable 
that they must, unless the denser atmosphere as they come near 
the earth helps to dissolve them into impalpable elements. No 
and again we do hear of a stone or mass of metal supposed to 
be of meteoric origin dug from the earth, but not in any sufficient 
proportion to the meteors that are observed flying through the 
air. Yet if these meteors most commonly observed are composed 
of metallic substance, it is strange that we do not far more often 
find traces of their striking the earth, either in the form of the 
metallic masses themselves, or of the chasms that we presume 
they must rend in the ground when they bury themselves in it. 
It is extraordinary, in fact, how seldom we hear of meteors being 
‘‘ bagged ”’ in comparison with the frequency with which they are 
seen “flying.” In the company of some shooters that we know 
the remark applies to other kinds of flying game, but not to the 
same extent. 

A barge, by name the Honest Boy, has been sunk by an 
errant shot from the big guns off the Isle of Sheppey. Happily 
no lives were lost. The incident, however, is not without its 
useful moral, the more so that it is far from the first of its kind. 
The barge lay far, we are told, outside the limit that was 
supposed to be in peril from the artillery practice, but the shot, 
glancing off one wave after another, and being, as we conceive, 
even further deflected in the same direction at each ricochet, 
eventually came in collision with this barge that imagined herself 
(if one is to speak of a craft so-named in the feminine) well out 
of the range. So imagined, it is freely admitted, both the 
authorities who had the fixing of the limits and the crew of the 
Honest Boy; and the moral of the tale, and its sting, lies in this 
—that one is not to consider oneself in absolute security because 
one conforms to the regulations and keeps just outside the line 
drawn by the artillerists. It is, of course, always attractive to 
find that the authorities who tell you where you ought and 
where you ought not to go have told you wrong, but it 15 4 
satisfaction that must lose not a little of its zest when you fin 
yourself cut in two by a shot from a big gun that has been 
deflected beyond expectation. 


The white cliffs of Dover have seemed to tens of thousands 
of home-coming Englishmen like the doors of home. Now thosé 
doors have a notice painted on them advertising Chicago pork, 
Mr. Richard Evans, the hon. secretary of the society which exists 
to put down abuses of thiskind, is good enough to draw attention 
to it in the Times. _He suggests that the people of Dover sho 
do what those of Edinburgh have done, and cbtain powers rom 
Parliament to stop the defacement of Nature. 
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The services of another St. Patrick will soon be required in 
[reland if reptiles continue to turn up as they have been doing 
of late. Erin’s total immunity from anything in the shape of 
a snake has been so remarkable, thatthe appearance of two 
lately in County Wicklow has created quite a stir amongst 
naturalists. A few days since a snake measuring twenty inches 
was killed on the estate of Sir Robert Hodson at Hollybrooke, 
Bray, and just before another was killed on the pxoperty 
of Dr. Thompson, near Delgany. These were at first themght 
to be venomous vipers, but when experts saw them thev were 
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pronounced to be the common, harmless snake. The only 
solution of their presence in the snakeless island is that they were 
brought across Channel in a consignment of shrubs which lately 
arrived at Hollybrodke. The absence of reptiles from Ireland is 
a circumstance which it is hard to account for—if we are not 
believers in the snake-destroying reputation of Ireland’s Patron 
Saint. That some nations have an exalted opinion of the efficacy 
of Irish soil as a warner-off of snakes is well known, and one 
Irishman in Australia went so far as to import a cargo of earth, 
which he had strewed over his garden to prevent reptiles visiting it. 








HE photographs which 
form the text of this 
leisurely sermon were 

taken on a beautiful day in November last year, but they are every 
whit as valuable for our purpose as they were then, for it is no 
part of that purpose to record precisely how, in the course of a long 
day, four partridges and a thrush came by their death. Nor 
shall any full account be set down of the manner in which 
Bridport, Captain Radclyffe’s famous falcon, first prize-winner 
in the international contest at Spa, slayer of hecatombs of game 
(as hecatombs go in falconry), mounted high and “ waited on,”’ 
until the absence of game wearied her and she flew away to a 
tree on a neighbouring hill, and stayed there many an hour 
before she could be lured down to earth. Nor will the story be 
told with particularity of the deeds of the veteran Black Lady, 
Captain Rad- 
clyffe’s favourite 
falcon, although 
it was a noble 
sight to see her 
climb into the 
very sky over the 
standing pointer, 
and to watch her 
fall like a thun- 
derbolt on the 
single French. 
man which was 
flushed below, 
and cut him down 
with a deft blow 
of her strong 
foot. It was a 
lovely spectacle, 
the most com- 
plete illustration 
conceivable of 
the sheer and 
headlong de- 
struction of 
which Homer 
speaks time after 
time; but our 
Present object is 
not to write a 


Hawking in Dorsetshire. 








and open country of which the tract known as Wool Heath is 
perhaps the most choiceworthy. Everything about that district 
of Dorsetshire sounds as if it were, as indeed it is, a sportsman’s 
paradise, and it is clear that its opportunities are by no means 
neglected by Captain Radclyffe and his friends. But for the past 
year it has seen little of Captain Radclyffe, for soon after the 
war broke out he sailed for South Africa, and was attached for 
active service to the 1st Royal Dragoons. Many a time, no 
doubt, did he look back to the days at Wool, days of fresh air in 
the rain and the sun, as he lay on the veldt, and this particular 
day was one which could not fail to come to mind over and over 
again, for it was one in which noble sport was shown not only to 
guests from the neighbourhood, but also to a number of dis- 
tinguished foreigners, amongst them being Count I. Canisy, the 
promoter of the international hawking tournament at Spa. 

: The particu- 
larly pleasing fea- 
ture of the pic- 
tures is the 
presence of so 
large a company 
of ladies, since, 
from the earliest 
times, hawking 
has been recog- 
nised as a sport 
essentially suit- 
able for ladies. 
‘‘We may here 
notice,’”’ writes 
«ne — inimitable 
Joseph Strutt, 
‘that the ladies 
not only accom- 
panied the gen- 
tlemen in pur- 
suit of this diver- 
sion, but often 
practised it by 
themselves; and, 
if we may believe 
a contemporary 
writer, in the 
thirteenth cen- 
tury they even 
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that reason the 
exploits of Lucifer, son of the morning, Mr. Blaine’s tiercel, shall go 
without their vates sacer, and the partridge killed by Mr. Blaine’s 
sm tiercel, as night was closing in, and killed in a thoroughly 
so yao _ shall be taken as gathered; and Black 

Seco cI i i 

sic lag nd kill, a beautiful performance, shall simply be 
B Sag fact is, that these photographs stir many memories, and 
a | of suggestion of the incidental delights of hawking. . The 
thar Ce of Country Lire will hardly require to be reminded 
: aptain Radclyffe and Mr. George Blaine, who, with their 
dee their hawks, and their friends, appear in these pictures, 
pa ‘ag and neighbours in Dorsetshire, and that they often 
orces for the day and fly their hawks together over the wide 


in knowledge 
and exercise of the art of falconry, which reason he very 
ungallantly produces, in proof that the pastime was frivolous and 
effeminate.” The good Strutt, too, has unearthed pictures from 
thirteenth century manuscripts of ladies in flowing garments, with 
hawk on fist, mounted and on foot, and, in the days when each 
class had its proper hawk assigned to it, the ladies -were not 
forgotten. Those were great days, but they would not have 
suited Mr. Blaine and Captain Radclyffe, for they would have had 
to be content to use the Lanere, or Laneret, the ‘ faulcon pere- 
grine” being reserved for an earl. The whole list is quaint and 
entertaining, especially in its assignment of the eagle, the vulture, 
and the “‘merloun” to an emperor. There is something really 
superb in the idea of using the eagle as a servant, and the vulture, 
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perhaps, would be more im- 
posing to look at than useful 
asa falcon. What that 
merloun may have been one 
cannot tell, although it is quite 
likely that it was the same as 
the ‘‘ marlyon” (no doubt the 
keen little merlin) assigned for 
a lady. Yeomen had to be 
content with goshawks, excel- 
lent to secure ground game, 
poor men with ‘tercels,” 
priests with sparrow-hawks, 
knaves and. servants with 
‘« kesterels.” 

Fortunately, Strutt was 
wrong in thinking that hawk- 
ing was doomed to perish en- 
tirely out of the land. ‘“ The 
practice of hawking declined 
from the moment the musket 
was brought to _ perfection, 
which, pointing out a method 
more ready and more certain of 
procuring game, and at the 
same time affording an equal 
degree of air and exercise, the 
immense expense of training 
and maintaining of hawks 
became altogether unnecessary; it was therefore no wonder 
that the assistance of the gun superseded that of the bird, 
or that the art of hawking, when rendered useless, should 
be laid aside. . At the commencement of the seven- 








W. A. Rouch. 


teenth century it seems to have been in the zenith of its 
glory. At the close of the same century the sport was rarely 
practised, and a few years afterwards hardly known.” Now, 
happily, at the close of the nineteenth century, the fine old sport 
is in full vigour, and where- 
soever the country is suitable 
the falconers are gathered 
together. 

Emphatically hawking is 
a pursuit suitable for ladies, 
especially perhaps because the 
bags are, almost necessarily, 
so small. From the purely 
pot-hunting point of view, 
which Strutt seems to take, 
hawking must always have’ 
been sheer waste of time. A 
few primitive snares would 
have secured the game far 
more certainly for the larder 
than all the long list of hawks 
and falcons which Strutt gives, 
and we may take it that the 
ladies of the fourteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries went 
out, as did these of the nine- 
teenth in November of 1899, 
for sheer love of sport. Some 


death of game is, for all practi- Ww. A. Kouch. 








W. A. Rouch. MR. G. BLAINE'’S FALCONER CARRYING THE CADGE. 


BLACK LADY JIS FLOWN. 


“SHE'S KILLED HER BIRD THERE.” 
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cal purposes, a necessity of sport. There may be those who regret 
the fact, but there cannot be many who deny it. It ought on logical 
principles to be as satisfactory to make a carton bull’s-eye as 
to lay a rel stag low, as joyful a sensation to see a clay disc 
shivered and broken as to seea 
rocketing pheasant hurtle to the 
ground in midcareer ; but man, 
especially the Englishman, has 
the hunting instinct deeply im- 
planted in him, and he likes to 
kill something. Only, when 
ladies mix in the sport, it seems, 
to the present writer at any 
rate, to be in harmony with 
the fitness of things that the 
element of bloodshed should 
not be predominant ; and that 
is the beauty of hawking. 
‘‘Four  partridges and a 
thrush”’—such was the bag 
which more _ than satisfied 
Captain Radclyffe and Mr. 
Blaine and quite a large party 
of both sexes. Those two 
brace of birds, no more than 
a crack shot will secure with 
certainty in a few seconds 
with a change of guns, lasted 
this considerable gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen from 
morning until darkness set in. 
Moreover, the sport itself, 
conducted by past masters in the art of falconry, as on this 
occasion, is of that finest and most perfect form which is 
found when one of God’s creatures, with its natural 
weapons and none other, is pitted against another which is 
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its natural prey and quarry, 
for the delight of man. That 
kind of sport, howsoever made 
manifest, is to our mind 
always glorious. It is undi- 
luted joy to see the grey- 
hounds (in private coursing) 
flash like lightning after the 
hare, to listen to the music 
of foxhounds in full cry, or to 
the deep-throated music of the 
true otter-hound, to watch 
those timid folk the conies 
scuttle and scurry before the 
invading ferret, to see a smart 
terrier kill a rat in a work- 
manlike fashion. But most 
perfect of all spectacles is that 
which falconry provides, for 
the peregrine falcon is the most 
superb embodiment of com- 
bined gracefulness and ferocity 
that the wide world can show, 
whether you take her as she 
mounts and waits or as she 
dashes from the high heaven 
on to her quarry; and, with 
the exception perhaps of the W. A. Rouch. 

trained cormorants of John 

Chinaman, there is nothing which more completely exem- 
plifies man’s power Of exercising dominion over the rest of 
created things than the fact that a peregrine falcon can 
be reclaimed and partially tamed. The goshawk, with its 
numbing grip upon the fist, its sharp rush in pursuit of ground 
game, its deadly stroke behind the ears of hare or rabbit, is 
perhaps not quite so much of a ladies’ bird. But the peregrine 
in a large way and the merlin in a small way are perfect, 
giving a splendid and unrivalled sight at comparatively little 
expense in the way of cruelty. Let hawking, therefore, flourish 
in the land, on the ground that it is the most noble and the 
prettiest of pursuits, and let gentle ladies be encouraged to 
participate in it on all occasions. Finally, let them note that, as 
in these days they threaten to become bigger and taller and 
stronger than men, so they may see among the falconide proof 
positive that the rule that the male is the stronger has at least 
one other great and honourable exception. 


OUR FROXTISPIECE. 


ADY LILFORD, whose portrait appears on our first page, 
is the wife of a peer in whom, and in whose collections, 
the readers of Country Lire have every reason to feel 

the keenest interest, and we are this week in a position to 
emphasise that interest by pictures and a descriptive article. 
Lady Lilford is the daughter of Mr. George William Culme 
Soltau-Symons, of Chaddlewood, Plympton. The seats of Lord 
and Lady Lilford are Lilford Hall, Oundle, and Bank Hall, 
Preston. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


IRBY GATE on November 5th is the fixture which marks the formal 
opening of the season; it also reminds us of the-passage of time. 
On that day, while we greet those who have not been out before, 
we cannot help thinking of those who no longer hunt with us. 
But we only think of them, for our calk is of hounds, horses, and 
foxes, and of the prospects of the season. There is, however, one 
cheerful thought that always occurs to me at these times in praise of fox-hunting. 
Surely it is the most lasting of sports. There will be several men out next 
Monday who were at Kirby Gate in the seventies, and who can still see much of 
hounds when they run. No one can ever tire of hunting in Leicestershire, or, 
indeed, of hunting anywhere. Everyone knows the story of the old Squire who 
was looking back over a long life. ‘* Had I my time over again, I do not know 
that I should do anything different, except that I would hunt a good deal more.” 
Let Us go back thirty years. Tom Firr was making his name over North 
Warwickshire ; F. Goodall, the uncle of the present huntsman to the Royal 
unds, was still huntsman to Mr. Tailby ; F. Gillard was making a name with 
the Belvoir, especially for the quickness with which he got his hounds away on 
their fox, Captain Coventry was reported to be then, as Lord Lonsdale is now, 
‘one of the quickest of men to get to hounds when they were running. Captains 
M ce and Molyneux are still with us, so is Mr. Hedworth Barclay ; so, tov, is 
i. Tailby, though he rides with some of the prudence of age. The Pytchley 
Of those days were rather out of favour, though they boasted two leaders who 
could not be surpassed, Miss Davy, who, however, required a pilot, and 
ts. Arthur, of Desborough, of whom the huntsman said: ‘*She was the 
“sana Sporting lady I had ever seen; she had an eye like a hawk, a nerve 
@alion, and was always ready to lend the huntsman a hand; she goes out 
unting, and can ride, too, over any part of the country.” 
ag now to the last of the cub-hunting. Mr. Fernie’s met at Great Stretton on 
; y week. There is no particular picturesqueness about this village, and yet I 
Confess jt always delights me. It is so thoroughly English and hunting-like, and 
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AFTER A KILL. 
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we can forget the railway and the hurry and bustle of life, and the smell of the 
motor-cars. Possibly it is the association with good sport that endears Great 
Stretton to our minds. There are several coverts to which hounds might be 
taken from this meet, but it was to Glen Gorse they went. We had not long 
to wait, for, to tell the truth, the covert is nvt large, and there were but two foxes 
there, so we went on to Stoughton, hoping fon better things, but nothing came of it 
in the way of sport. There is luck in odd numbers, however, and the third try 
gave a very pretty hunt. But a very strong stable would be needed to ride the line 
of hounds as they ran thence to the railway. One of the smaller coverts, 
the name of which escapes me, gave the fox. Hounds ran rather a good 
line, but it is a little difficult to follow the exact line when gates have to 
be opened, and when doors, and not the hounds, are the objective of our 
gallop. But we crossed the road above Glen, and then turned always to the 
left, and hunted back to the neighbourhood of Colonel Chaplin’s house near 
Kibworth, and there or thereabouts the fox was lost. Although the Coplow, 
Botany Bay, and Lord Morton’s Gorse are not in Mr, Fernie’s territory, 
yet to those refuges foxes often betake themselves from Thurnby and Norton. 
This year they seem but poorly stocked, and foxes do not run to coverts 
when these latter are not well kept. The failure of these coverts would be 
a misfortune to the Quorn and Mr. Fernie’s, and I have no very cheerful. news 
to report’of them. Mr. H. B. Praed may be regarded as a fortunate man, for 
he arrived at his quarters at the Library, Melton, on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
saw the run from Gartree Hill with the Quorn. It was a wet morning, and 
things did not look very bright when covert after covert was drawn blank, and 
the only sound of the chase was the long-drawn blast of Keyte’s horn, and the crack 
of the whips as his men rated lingering hounds out of covert. The cub-hunting 
tradition of the Quorn is to go away with the last fox, and accordingly, after 
two had gone, the pack were let go with the third from Burrough Hill. Once in 
the open, the change wrought by the rain was evident, for the scent was good, and 
hounds flew together, and went off with a dash that in the regular season would 
have set a couple of hundred eager men: and women galloping. The line led 
over the border, and by keeping on the higher ground it was possible to see that 
hounds were running well. Alas! to ride was out of the question. The same 
moisture which gave us the scent made the baked ground most treacherous, 
Jumping meant broken bones to oneself probably, and certain strains to the 
horses ; and so hounds were left to work out the line past Burrough Village 
by themselves, That it was a capital day’s work for hounds probably occurred 
to few save the Master and his men. The fact remained that hounds 
were running hard across a fine stretch of the Cottesmore, and we could 
only be spectators, and that by means of occasional glimpses. At Sowerby, 
the field, which had had difficulties enough, was held up by wire entangle- 
ments. In. the new plantations at Knossington they changed, I think, 
as from a safe, if not distinguished, position in the rear, I viewed a fox which 
might have been the hunted one (on this point I never dogmatise) going back. 
But hounds held forward towards Owston Village, the fox having been lost by the 
time I trotted up, and in company that lessened the shame. I am indebted to a 
very well-known sportsman for a further account of the extraordinary sport 
enjoyed by the Queen’s hounds during Forest hunting. I pass over the run of 
Friday, October 19th—though it was.a very first-rate specimen of the Forest Hunt, 
long and trying, but very interesting—because it will be old by the time this 
reaches my readers. But I must re‘er to the gallop of the following Tuesday, 
when a gallant stag was liberated at Gravel Hill, and taken near Ascot after a 
brilliant gallop of twenty minutes. ‘*It would have done your heart good to see 
those big dog-hounds running away after their deer.” 

The Chiddingfold dispute seems to be unsettled, and it is a most unlucky 
affair... The action of some of the parties does not appear to me to be justifiable 
so near the-opening of the season. It seems rather of the nature of cutting off 
your nose to spite your face. Mr. Cowley Lambert’s conduct, however, seems to 
have been dignified and sportsmanlike. 

The conduct of Mr. Peter Ormrod in offering to hunt the Barnstable 
country for a guarantee of £100 and a damage fund, is most sportsmanlike and 
liberal. It must be remembered. that his hounds have proved not to suit the 
country, and he has offered to get together another pack for the purpose. The 
fact is that over the Devonshire hills «nd combes the very best of shoulders and 
the strongest of loins are wanted. Nor can anyone deny that the Wyresdale 
hounds were rather slow and heavy-shouldered. However, Mr. Ormrod took 
all criticism very kindly, and the country is to be congratulated on such a 
Master. It is always pleasant to hear of sport in countries we have known well, 
and a letter to me from a friend in the Southwold country gives some news. 
**Come down if you can; I should like you to see the dog pack. You 
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remember the bitch pack in Crowder’s days and afterwards, as the be‘ter; now 
I think our dors are at least equal to their sisters. Colonel Stack (do you 
recollect dining with him in the Bolan Pass during the Afghan Campaign ?) is as 
keen at hunting now as he was at soldiering and racing. He lives at West 
Ashby, and had a dog fox for us. We hai a gallop of some twenty- 
five minutes, but the ground seems harder, and I think they dig the ditches 
wider than twenty years ago, or is it the gap which divides me from my youth 
which widens? There was a nice scent,and hounds ran to the Louth road, and 
lost their fox near Belchford. This was a very nice gallop, and crediiable to 
young Gillson, our whipper-in, who carried the horn. But this is a capital 
country to make a huntsman in.” 

There is no special news from the Pytchley country, and the papers say 
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was more conspicuous than the beautiful Frances 
Stewart, afterwards Duchess of Richmond. There 
can be no two opinions as to her consummate loveliness. 
Her features were fine and regular, her complexion dazzling, her 
hair fair and luxuriant. She was very graceful, danced well, and 
spoke French better than her mother tongue. Her manner was 
nolished and charming. Clarendon says that she was never 
known to speak ill of anyone. But, beyond this, we fear there 
is little to be said in her favour. As to her moral character, 


MONG the galaxy of fair women who added so much to 
the brilliancy of the gay Court of Charles II., none 





FRANCES, DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 


(From a Mexzotint by T. Watson, after Sir Peter Lely.) 


authorities seem somewhat divided. Certain it is that the 
liberties she allowed to the King denote a most unpardonable 
want of modesty, and exposed her conduct to the worst possible 
imputations. With every apparent desire to deal leniently with 
her character, Mrs. Jameson thus summarises the matter : “ If 
she was not the most cold and artful coquette that ever perplexed 
the wits of man, she was certainly the most cunning piece of 
frailty that ever wore the form of woman.” Heartless and 
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that Lord Annaly has declined to be Master. I doubt if the whole thing jg 
more than that somebody has said that he was a likely man, and somebody els: 
has jumped to conclusions. Lord Southampton would no doubt prefer some 
other country, as he likes to carry the horn, and is not very fond of a crowd, 

I hear Captain Elmhurst had a nasty fall in Tipperary, and Mr. Cumberland 
Bentley (our poet) has had a nastv cropper near Harborough, but both should 
be out before very long, no bones having been broken. 

There is no book that will give real hunting-men more pleasure than 
Mr. Yerburgh’s ‘* Leaves from a Hunting Diary in Essex”; it is an artless sort 
of book, with any amount of plums for those who will search for them, some 
most attractive sketches, and some excellent portraits. Not so good though as 
some of Mr. Wynn Eilis’s caricatures ! a 
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beautiful, frivolous and shallow, weak but cunning, she seems 
to have had just sufficient sense to use her pretty face “ for 
the convenience of her own fortune.” Fond of admiration, yet 
cold and calculating, her coy treatment of her lovers recalls 
Granville’s lines: 
‘* Lost in a labyrinth of doults and joys, 

Whom now her smiles revive, her scorn destroys, 

She will, she will not—she grants, denies, 

Consents, retracts, advarces, and then flies.” 

“La Belle Stewart,” as she was generally called, was the 
daughter of the third son of Lord Blantyre, who after the civil 
wars took refuge at the Court of Louis Quatorze. At the 
Restoration she returned to England in the train of Henrietta 
Maria. She was appointed maid of honour to the Queen, and 
quickly gained the friendship of Lady Castelmaine, who, over- 
confident in her own power, little dreamt that at no distant 
date the childish beauty would outrival her in the affections of 
her royal lover. 

Beauty and wit are rarely found together ; and lovely, empty- 
headed Frances was no exception to the rule. As Grammont 
says, ‘it was impossible for a woman to have less wit or more 
beauty.”” Her amusements were childish and frivolous in the 
extreme, and she had the stupid habit of laughing at everything. 
A courtier had but to propose a game of blind man’s buff to win 
one of her sweetest smiles. While others were losing large 
sums of money, she, surrounded by her admirers, would use 
the cards to build castles. The Duke of Buckingham for a 
time enjoyed her especial favour, owing to his dexterity in these 
paper creations. He wasanaccomplished mimic, could tell a good 
tale—more witty perhaps than polite—and had all the scandal of 
the town at his fingers’ ends, besides being able to sing a song. 
And so the spoiled beauty would often send round the town for 
him tocome and amuse her. But as soon as he took advantage 
of her partiality to make love to her, he speedily met with a 
most unpleasant rebuff. 

The younger Hamilton was another of the lady’s favourites 
who owed his temporary success to the accomplishment of a 
ridiculous achievement. The old Lord Carlingford, he tells us, 
was at her apartments one evening, teaching her how to keep 4 
candte alight in her mouth. “I have, thank God, a pretty large 
mouth, and, in order to outdo her teacher, I took two candles in 
my mouth at the same time, and walked three times round the 
room without their going out. Killigrew maintained that nothing 
but a lantern could stand a competition with me.” 

One of the most devoted of Miss Stewart’s lovers was the 
brave and accomplished Francis Digby, a son of the Earl of 
Bristol. He was passionately fond of her, and her rejection of 
his affections seems to have turned his head. In the naval actior 
with the Dutch in 1672, he found the relief he sought by 
wantonly throwing his life away. Scarcely less deeply in love 
with her. was the celebrated medallist, Philippe Rotier, and to 
this fact we owe his selection of her beautiful head for the 
figure of Britannia which still graces our coins. It was com 
sidered to be an exact likeness of the face he loved so well. 

Meantime, the marked attentions of the now deeply-enamoured 
Charles were exciting no little comment, besides endangering the 
lady’s reputation. Under the date of July 13th, 1663, Pepys 
mentions the growing coldness of the King towards my Laey 
Castelmaine, and his increased tenderness for the new beauty: 
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Three months later, Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, tells him how. 
Charles has “‘ now become besotted upon Mrs. Stewart, that he gets 
into corners, ‘and will be with her half-an-hour together, kissing 
her to the observation of all the world; and she now stays by herself 
and expects it, as my Lady Castelmaine did use to do, to whom 
the King, he says, is still kind, so as now and then he goes to her, 
as he believes; but with no such fondness as he used to do.” 
Continuing, the diarist says: ‘* But yet it is thought that this 
new wench is so subtle that it is verily thought, if the Queen 
had died, he would have married her.” 

The King’s infatuation suggested to Buckingham and one or 
two others a plot to divorce the Queen; but to Charles’s credit, 
he indignantly refused to entertain the proposals of his unprincipled 
courtiers. When, however, Catherine was seized with her 
dangerous illness, in 1663, there is no doubt the ambitious beauty 
had very great expectations. ‘ Then it was,” says Grammont, 
“that Miss Stewart was greatly pleased with herself for the 
resistance she had made, though she had paid dearly for it; a 
thousand flattering hopes of greatness and glory filled her heart, 
and the additional respect that was universally’ paid to her 
contributed not a little to increase them.’ But the Queen 
recovered ; and La Belle Stewart’s dazzling visions of a Queen’s 
crown faded for ever. 

Miss Stewart’s attitude towards her royal lover was marked 
with fits of coldness and capriciousness which well-nigh drove 
him distracted. To his dismay, the Duke of Richmond now 
entered the lists, and his attentions were received with a com- 
placency that thoroughly aroused the King’s ire. The fair lady 
was obdurate to the remonstrances of the King. Neither pleas 
nor threats were of avail. Charles sought to win her wavering 
allegiance by offering to make her a duchess with a suitable estate, 
and promised to dismiss his other mistresses. The offer was 
declined. She had sens: enough to see that, unless she speedily 
contracted a marriage, her reputation would be irretrievably lost. 
Accordingly, though the Duke had an unenviable reputation as a 
drunkard and gambler, the lady decided to accept the offer of his 
hand, and preparations were at once made for her secret departure 
from Court and a private marriage. However, Lady Castelmaine, 
who kept spies to watch the movements of her dangerous rival, 
discovering that she had an appointment with the Duke, informed 
the King. It was an opportunity the jealous beauty had long waited 
lor. Meeting the King as he was returning, in no good humour, 
from Miss Stewart’s apartments, she, with -all the scornful 
bitterness of female jealousy and wounded pride, taunted him 
with being the dupe of her rival. ‘* Miss Stewart,’’ she said, 
“had doubtlessly dismissed him from her apartment on the 
ground of affected indisposition, or some pretended scruples of 
delicacy ; but he had only to return to her chamber, and he 
would find his happy rival, the Duke of Richmond, occupying his 
place.” Driven by the female fury, the King rushed off to Miss 
Stewart’s apartments. Thrusting aside her terrified women, who 
assured him that their lady had retired to rest much indisposed, 
he rudely forced his way into her chamber. 

The fair lady was lying on a couch, neither indisposed nor 





THE FALL OF CLARENDON. 
(After the Painting by E. M. Ward.) 


Charles has preceded his old and faithful adviser from the memorable interview at Whitehall Clarendon is descending the steps. 
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ELIZABETH, COUNTESS DE GRAMMONT. 
(From a Mexzotint by McArdell, after Sir Peter Lely.) 


asleep, the Duke comfortably seated by her side. The King, 
mad with rage and mortification, burst into a torrent of 
reproaches and threats. The Duke, deeming discretion the 
better part of valour, promptly beat a hasty. retreat, and, 
anticipating his banishment, fled from Court the same night. 

There was a stormy scene between the lady and the King. 
So far from seeking to excuse herself, she ordered him to leave 
her, ‘without offending, by a longer visit, those who had sent 
him.” Vowing never to see her again, the frantic monarch rushed 
from the room. On the morrow, however, he thought better of 
his resolve and humbly made his peace, as he thought, with the 
indignant beauty. But one dark, cold night in March, 1667, 
saw Miss Stewart stealing out of her lodgings at Whitehall and 
hastening away to join the Duke of Richmond, who was waiting 
for her at a small tavern in Westminster. Without loss of time 
the lovers rode away to the Duke’s seat 
in Kent, and here, next morning, they 
were privately married by his chaplain. 

Charles’s anger when he discovered 
how he had been tricked went beyond 
all bounds of decency. Everyone sus- 
pected of being privy to the matter 
was visited with his direst displeasure. 
Some of his best friends and wisest 
councillors were thus sacrificed. The 
great Lord Clarendon, whose power 
had been steadily undermined by the 
intrigues of the vindictive Duchess of 
Cleveland and her allies, also fell under 
suspicion, and it has been supposed that 
this fact really led to his downfall. 
The Duchess’s explanation . of the 
affair, as detailed by Mr. Pepys, places 
her conduct in a not altogether un- 
favourable light. 

She stated “that she was come to 
that pass, as to resolve to have married 
any gentleman of £1,500 a year, who 
would have had her in honour, for she 
could not longer continue in the Court 
without submitting to the wishes of the 
King, whom she had so long kept off, 
though he had liberty more than any 
other had, and more than he ought to 
have had.” Thus she hoped “ that the 
world might see that she sought not 
anything but her honour.” 

After her marriage the Duchess 
retired to the country, and for a time 
resisted all temptations to return to 


On the balcony Lady Castelmaine appears to be list-ninz to some congratulatory remark of Lord Arlington. Court. In 1668, however, she was 
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appointed a lady of the bedchamber to the Queen, when 
sumptuous apartments were provided for her and the Duke 
at Somerset House. Here the King frequently visited her, 
but, gossip Pepys assures us, ‘‘merely in courtesy.” The 
following year the Duchess was stricken with small-pox, which 
so impaired her matchless beauty, that she was scarcely to be 
recognised. It is to Charles’s credit that, during her illness, and 
afterwards, he continued to treat her with the most considerate 
kindness. At the close of 1672 the Duke died at Elsinore; but 
though the Duchess survived him thirty years, she never married 
again. Her love of childish amusements continued to the end. 
During her last years she is said to have divided her time 
between cards and cats. The latter she bequeathed, with 
annuities for their support, to different friends—a fact alluded to 
in Pope’s well-known line: 
** Die, and endow a college—or a cat !” 

In marked contrast to this brainless, immodest beauty, was 
the lovely and witty daughter of Sir William Hamilton. She 
was one of the few bright stars in the dissolute Court of Charles. 
whose brilliancy was undimmed by the smallest cloud of scandal. 
Beautiful, wise, witty, and discreet, she seems to have moved in 
that profligate sphere in an orbit of her own. Her transcendent 
beauty has been immortalised by Lely’s magic pencil in one of 
his masterpieces, and that great painter confesses to have been 
charmed with his lovely subject. 

In the witty—if improper‘ memoires ” which her husband, 
Count de Grammont, dictated to her brother Anthony, some 
twenty years after their marriage, we have a fascinating and 
lover-like word-picture of the charms which had captured his 
volatile heart. 

Elizabeth Hamilton was born in 1641. She was allied to 
some of the most illustrious families. Her father, a gallant 
cavalier who fought in the Civil War, was the fourth son of the 
first Earl of Abercorn, and married the sister of the great Duke 
of Ormond. Her eldest brother was a warm favourite with the 
King, to whom he was groom of the bedchamber. , Consequently 
she entered the gay and brilliant—if dangerous—circle of the 
Court with every advantage. Here, her charming person and 
her great accomplishments, joined to the most irreproachable 
conduct and good sense, quickly gained her an honoured place. 
Her one fault was a mischievous love of practical joking. This 
she appears to have carried to an extent which would certainly 
not be tolerated at the present day. 

She had no sooner shown herself at Court than a host of 





MARGARET, LADY DENHAM. 


(From an Engraving by T. Wright, after Sir Peter Lely.) 


lovers thronged round her. The Duke of York, who had fallen 
in love with her portrait, which he had seen in Lely’s ‘studio, at 
once made advances, only to be haughtily dismissed. The 
Duke of Richmond, before he was smitten with La Belle Stewart ; 
the simpleton heir of Norfolk; the handsome Falmouth; the 
Russells, uncle and nephew ; the invincible Jermyn ; the gallant 











ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD. 


(From a Mezzotint after Sir Peter Lely.) 


Talbot—each in turn tendered their devotion and fortunes, only 
to be rejected. 
‘*So much the more as she refused to love, 
So much the more she loved was and sought.” 

The next to present himself at the shrine of the young 
beauty was the gay and witty Count de Grammont. The 
ardour with which he pursued his new love caused no small 
amusement at Court. Even play, his ruling passion, could not 
detain him from her side. The more difficult he found her of 
attainment the stronger became his attachment. But no 
sconer had he won the prize than the fire of his affections 
considerably diminished. A story goes that the Count, who 
had been banished from France for presuming to make himself 
agreeable to a lady who was engaging the favour of his royal 
master, upon his recall, was in such a hurry to return, that he 
neglected to carry out his engagement with Miss Hamilton. 
Her two brothers, however, determined either to have a proper 
explanation or to provoke an encounter, and at once posted after 
him. The Count was overtaken at a small inn near Dover. 

‘Chevalier de Grammont,” they demanded, ‘have you 
forgotten nothing in London?” The Count was not easily 
disconcerted. ‘* Pardon me, gentlemen,” he replied, with charac- 
teristic coolness, ‘‘ | have forgotten to marry your sister.” 

The little matter having been satisfactorily arranged, the 
party at once returned to London, where the too-long-deferred 
marriage took piace, Charles himself honouring the nuptials 
with his presence. 

Room must be found for one of the best of the numerous 
stories told of the ready-witted Count. He was present at 4 
state dinner one day, when Charles bade him notice that he was 
served upon the knee—a custom peculiar to the English Court. 
“I thank your Majesty for the explanation,” was the immediate 
response; “I thought they were begging your pardon for giving 
you so bad a dinner.” ; 

About a year after their union, the Count and his wife retired 
to the French Court, and shortly after their arrival the Countess 
was appointed “‘ Dame du Palais” at Versailles. A few yeats 
later, by the death of his elder brother, her husband became one 
of the richest and most powerful of the noblesse. ‘Towards the 
close of her life the Countess became very devout. Her youngest 
daughter was Abbess of a convent in Lorraine, her_other 
daughter marrying Lord Stafford. The Count died in his 
eighty-sixth year, the Countess only surviving him a shot 
time. : 

Among the gay butterflies who cime to grief in Charles 
unholy Court, especially sad was the end of the lovely Lady 
Elizabeth Butler. She was the eldest daughter of the high- 
minded Duke and Duchess of Ormond; and one cannot but regret 
that, with such illustrious parents, she should have attained 4 
most unenviable notoriety, which, it is to be feared, was not 
altogether undeserved. 
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She was born just before the troubled times of the Civil War, 
and, consequently, her childhood was passed amid scenes of 
tumult and constant vicissitude. Before she was twenty, she was 
married to the young Earl of Chesterfield; but, unfortunately, 
the match which appeared to be so suitable in every way proved 
an utter failure. A more unhappy and ill-assorted pair could not 
possibly have been found, to which cause doubtlessly is to be 
raced the wilful folly—to give her indiscretions a no worse title 
—of this beautiful, unfortunate girl. Her husband, a man of a 
most haughty and jealous temperament, is reported to have been 
the first, and the most favoured, of Lady Castelmaine’s numerous 
lovers. It is possible, therefore, that he looked on the match 
merely as a means of personal advancement. Certainly, very 
soon after their union he began to treat her with almost brutal 
indifference. 

Of a proud and sensitive disposition, his unkinduess at first 
caused her much anguish of mind; but, as time went on, tears 
gave place to anger, and anger to retaliation. Stung by the cruel 
treatment meted out to her, she now welcomed the attentions 
which elsewhere were lavished on her. As was to be expected 
in a Court devoted*to love and gallantry, the poor girl, openly 
neglected by her husband, was soon surrounded by lovers. 
Possibly it was the great admiration which her beauty excited 
that at length opened Lord Chesterfield’s eyes to her many 
charms. At all events, to the no small amusement of the 
Court, he now became her most eager lover. But his affection 
came too late. Rendered callous by previous neglect, Lady 
Chesterfield now repelled his advances with ill - concealed 
coldness and contempt. Torn with pangs of mingled love and 
jealousy, and disregarding the ridicule his behaviour gave rise 
to, he was now constantly to be found at her side, or else closely 
watching her. His suspicions fell principally on the Duke of 
York, who openly expressed great admiration for the lady. 

Shortly after the incident of Jes bas verts, so amusingly 
recounted by Grammont, the Earl witnessed a scene between 
the two which so enraged him, that he at once hurried his wife 
away to the seclusion of his country seat in Derbyshire. Here 
she was kept by her unrelenting lord during the remainder of 
her short life. Soon after her banishment she gave birth to a 
daughter. ‘Three years later she died, and around her end there 
hangs a mystery. According to her husband she was a victim 
of the plague, but there is another and awful version of her 
death, which is alluded to by Walpole and other writers. 

The story goes that the jealous husband took a terrible 
vengeance for the wrongs which he supposed she had done him. 
As a pledge of her innocence he desired her to take the sacra- 
ment, and the unfortunate woman consenting, she was killed by 
poison, which he had bribed the chaplain to put into the sacra- 
mental wine. There is absolutely no proof of the accuracy of 
the tradition, though it was certainly current during the Earl’s 
lifetime, and seems to have been credited by some of his own 
family. Lady Gertrude Stanhope, after her quarrel with her 
father-in-law, whenever she dined or supped at his house, 
resolutely refused to drink anything but the wine or water 
brought by her own servant. This she drank from a gold cup 
carried by the same faithful retainer. 

This dramatic story naturally recalls to mind the somewhat 
similar fate which tradition assigns to another of the gay beauties 
of Charles’s giddy Court--Lady Denham, the eldest of the three 
daughters of Sir William Brooke. Her romantic story, her 
great loveliness, the tragedy and mystery which surround her 
untimely death, joined to the genius of her eccentric hus- 
band, have invested her name with more than ordinary 
interest. 

When Miss Brooke first appeared at Court, she was only 
eighteen. People said that her unprincipled uncle, the Earl of 
Bristol, who introduced her to Charles's gay circle, sought to 
trade on her fresh young beauty. Well known as a sycophantic 
panderer to the amusements and pleasures of his royal master, 
he thought that in the chaims, if not the shame, of his beautiful 
mece he had a sure means to disturb the influence of Lady 
Castelmaine. ‘Ihe King was speedily attracted by the young 
gitl’s loveliness ; but his jealous mistress, then in the zenith of 
her power and beauty, was in no mood to brook a rival. She at 
once saw through the scheme of her enemy, and attacked his 
Majesty with such fury that he promptly retired from the chase. 

lhe Duke of York, whose amour with Lady Chesterfield had 
been so abruptly terminated, now took up the running. This 
second flirtation greatly alarmed Miss Brooke’s friends, and, in 
their anxiety to save her reputation, they prevailed upon her to 
accept the offer of marriage made to her by Sir John Denham. 
So, for a time, the Duke was forced to transfer his attentions to 
other quarters. 

Sir John, excepting for his wealth and position, was a most 
(unsuitable match. He was over fifty years of age; as Aubrey 
Says, “ancient and limping.’ It would be difficult to conceive 
a man more ill-fitted to captivate or to govern such a wilful 
young beauty. No one could have been very greatly surprised 
to find that, before a year had gone by, the foolish girl had 
renewed her intrigue with the King’s brother, Absence is said 
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to make the neart grow fonder, and so it was with the Duke. He 
now made himself the laughing-stock of the Court in the pursuit 
of his lady-love. Pepys speaks of him following her up and 
down the presence chamber “like a dog.” It was impossible 
for him to screen his passions from the public eye, for the brazen 
lady declared that she would “not be his mistress, as Mrs. Price, 
to go up and down the Privy-stair,” but ‘would be owned 
publickly.” Hence he was to be seen ‘going at noonday, with 
all his gentlemen with him, to visit her in Scotland Yard.” 
Meanwhile, her unfortunate husband, whose’ eyes wereat last 
opened to the infidelities of his pretty young wife, was beside 
himself with rage. Suddenly rumour announced that Lady 
Denham had been taken seriously ill; and after lingering a few 
days in great agony, she expired in the full flower of her young 
beauty. Scandal declared that she had been poisoned in a cup af 
chocolate, and suspicion at once fastened on her husband. For 
days after her death, his house in Scotland Yard was besieged by 
an enraged mob who threatened to stone him on his appearance. 
Aubrey, however, credits the Countess of Rochester with the 
deed ; while others accused the Duchess of York. Newcomb 
says the latter lady was ‘“ troubled with the apparition of Lady 
Denham, and through anxiety bit off a piece of her tongue.” 

_ Lady Denham herself averred, as she lay dying, that she had 
been poisoned ; and in accordance with her request a post-mortem 
examination was carried out, but no trace of poison was 
discovered ; though some colour was lent to the popular belief 
trom the circumstance that, soon after her death, Sir John 
became temporarily insane. The whole matter is said to have 
been hushed up with all convenient speed ; and so the fate of 


.this lovely woman remains veiled in mystery. 


‘For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds— 
Lilies tnat fester, smell far worse than weeds.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


A. W. Jarvis. 
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patrons of art and painting. He not only knew more 

about birds than most men of his time, but also liked to 

have them about him, and to create a gallery of living 
examples of those natural ** works ofart.”” The result was that for 
some forty years the aviaries at his fine house, Lilford Hall, in the 
valley of the Nene, held what was incomparably the best collection 
of certain kinds of birds in this country. His son, the present 
Lord Lilford, still maintains the magnificent eagles, owls, cranes, 
kites, and vultures in their wonted comfort and surroundings, under 
the care of the late Lord’s falconer, R. Casgrave. Lord Lilford 
was one of the first of modern Englishmen to realise the facilities 
for sport and the study of natural history offered by the Spanish 
Peninsula. For many years he was a regular visitor to the 
country districts of Andalusia. There he constantly saw, pro- 
bably in greater numbers than can be seen anywhere in Europe, 
all the great raptorial birds of the Continent—the golden and 
imperial eagles, the griffon vulture, Bonelli’s eagle, the colonies 
of kites, and the great bearded vulture, or lammergeier, which also 
breeds in the Spanish mountains. These birds he caused to be 
brought over to his home in Northamptonshire, and had them 
car.d for so well that in some cases eagles and vultures caught 


HE late Lord Lilford’s taste for ornithology and sport was 
indulged on lines somewhat like those of the ancient 
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more than thirty years ago have outlived their master, and are 
now dwelling in perfect health and happiness in the aviaries 
which he built. A visit to these is something more than a 


spectacle for a naturalist’s en- 
joyment. It shows, as did the 
late Dan Meinertzhagen’s col- 
lection at Mottisfont Abbey, 
what the finest birds in the 
world are when in perfect con- 
dition. But the much earlier 
date of its establishment gives 
a unique impression of what 
the eagles and their kin look 
like when in the plumage of 
full maturity. A Spanish 
gamekeeper once declared that 
he knew an eagle which had 
lived to be 100 years old and 
become perfectly black. At 
Lilford there are two imperial 
eagles from Spain which have 
been in the collection for thirty- 
one years, and look literally as 
if cut from polished jet and 
ivory, with the ivory let into 
their shoulders, as ina Japanese 
figure. One of these birds 
shown in the illustrations has 
not asingle broken feather. 
Lilford Hall, unlike many 
houses of its date, is very com- 


pact. The court at the back has no straggling buildings, but looks 
squarely on to the park behind. One of the two wings, mainly 
solidly-built stables and offices, which flank this open side ends in 
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a house for a Pyrenean bear, which 
has lived there for sixteen years, leading 
a vegetarian and dog biscuit-eating life, 
and on the other is the kite-house, 
This house, a large circular building, 
open at the top, except for a wire roof, 
but covered in on the sides, offers, 
perhaps, the most interesting sight, both 
as a spectacle and in regard to each 
of its inhabitants, that the collection 
has to show. 

Kites in Spain are sociable birds, 
living much together, as they did once 
in London. In this aviary there are 
one black and five red kites. With 
them also live on quite friendly terms 
two or three medium-sized eagles, 
among them a tawny eagle and a 
Steppe eagle, and a pair of buzzards, 
Each and all ofethem are in such 
good plumage and condition that they 
look fit to fly and get their living 
to-morrow. The secret lies partly 
in the fact that they do fly. When I 
entered the kite-house, and stood in the 
centre, the kites flew, one after another, 
from their perch and wheeled round 
in swift flight, exactly as a falcon does 
when flying at the lure. An eagle 


joined them, and for a minute two-thirds of the birds in the 
house were sweeping round their visitor’s head, giving a close 
and beautiful exhibition of flight and wing feathers. Pyobably 
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nowhere else in the world can a visitor stand for as long as he 
pleases with kites and eagles flying round him, and almost 


touching him with their wings. The strongest evidence of the 
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magnificent health in which these birds 
are kept is the age to which they 
have lived in confinement. ‘The oldest 
inhabitant of the kite-house—of the 
whole collection, indeed—is a white 
Egyptian vulture, which is forty-four 
years old, and which the keeper says !s 
still ‘going strong,” and may live for 
another ten years. A sea-eagle lived 
here -till the age of forty-one, when It 
was killed, because it had become too 
weak to perch. There is also a griffon 
vulture, in exquisite soft grey plumage, 
which has been in the collection tor 
thirty-three years. It has for its com- 
panion a large black vulture, which 
lays two eggs every year, and on the 
fine September day of my visit it 
was evidently thinking that spring had 
come, and was alternately courting the 
other vulture, by dancing a kind of 
minuet, and trying to build a nest 1 
an iron grating. The dance was 4 
kind of solemn walk, in which the 
wings were trailed on the ground and 
the beak and head lowered, while the 
tail was set up like a hen’s. The 
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grating, about gin. square, she carried about the house, and 
deposited first in one corner and then in another, having 
done which she walked back to look at it, to see the effect, 
as if it were a nice piece of porcelain, or a new cabinet or 
table. A pair of ravens which lived wild in the garden 
were more successful in their domestic arrangements. They 
built a nest in a big beech, close to the house, laid a clutch 
of eggs, and reared five young, one of which still lives 
near, at Oundle. Then the female raven died, and another 
was bought. This. proved to be a cock. Notwithstanding 
this, the pair built a huge nest the next spring, which is still to 
be seen in the tree. Then the father of the previous family, 
finding there were no eggs, selected three large round stones 
from the drive, carried them up to the nest, and sat on them 
himself! These two birds still regularly haunt this big beech, 
whence they croak loudly and cheerfully to passers-by on the 
drive. It is clearly a note of welcome, not that which 
‘*Croaks disaster to the trembling ear,” 
for the birds hop gaily beside the visitor until they reach the 
front drive, when they hop back again to their chosen beech. 
The tree-building raven has disappeared from England. It 
is interesting to see in these birds the recurrence of the attach- 
ment to a particular 
tree, a habit which 
was recorded by 
tradition in many 
parts of the country 
long after the birds 
had disappeared. 
Far finer birds than 
the ravens were at 
one time loose in 
the park. These 
Were a pair of lam- 
mergeiers from 
Spain. They would 
soar literally into 
the clouds, and 
thence descending, 
“striding the blast ” 
with their huge 
wings, would drop 
slanting from the 
sky on to the lofty 
summit of the Hall. 
They wore 
bells like hawks, 
and did no mischief, 
but took their daily 
food from the 
keeper, living 
largely on ribs of 
eef cut into Copyr.ght 
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lengths, which they swallowed and digested easily. One 
which visited a neighbouring village was captured with much 
unnecessary fuss and put into a sack, in which ignominious 
position it was wheeled to the Hall. In time the birds were shut 
up, but never became reconciled to captivity. From the scientific 
point of view the collection of cranes is even more interesting 
than that of eagles or owls. At one time every known species 
of crane was living at L'ford. Their headquarters are a large 
enclosure with two ponds in it, which the wild herons also visit. 
Round these, under the oaks and pines, the cranes stalk solemnly 
about or dance their ceremonial dances. They also bring up 
young ones. Two of last year’s offspring were specially 
interesting. These were a young Canadian crane and a young 
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white-neckel crane of Japan. The iatter are very rare birds, 
said to be worth £100 a pair, and their breeding in England, 
which has occurred three times at Lilford, is another example 
of the good management of the birds there. The most 
interesting thing about these young cranes, when full grown 
and just beginning to put on the adult plumage, was their 
colour. Nearly all 
cranes are cither 
white or grey, 
generally grey. 
The parents of 
these are grey, but 
the young are a 
bright chestnut 
buff, more the 
colour of a landrail 
or a bittern. The 
pearl-grey feathers 
growing between 
the buff suggests 
the tint of a mussel 
shell lying on the 
sand. Native com- 
panions with their 
scarlet-banded 
heads, as tame and 
friendly as they are 
round the farms 
and fields of 
Australia, Siberian 
cranes, crowned 
cranes, the beautiful 
sacred crane of 
China and Japan, 
with its black 
plumed tail, the 
“country wire. bird which appears 
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so often in Japanese pictures and fans, demoiselle cranes, 
sand-hill cranes, and many others all live free and happy in this 
agreeable garden of birds. Wherever they come from—lIndia, 
Siberia, the Far East, the United States, Australia, or South 
America—they are all elegant, and all much alike in general 
features. 

An odd social incident has occurred in this society. 
A fat and stumpy Australian gosse, with a grey body 
spotted with black and a small short-billed head, has fallen in 
love with a tall Sarus crane, some 4ft. high, from India. The 
crane could not abide the goose, which is a lady goose, at first ; 
but she never left his side, and made herself his protector, of 
which he was in no need, and general guardian angel. She ran 
at and bit all other birds which came near him, and in time took 
complete possession of him. A mate was procured for the crane, 
and the goose was removed for six months. But the female 
crane died, and the goose, when allowed to come back to the 
enclosure, at once took possession of her lost crane again. He 
now seems reconciled to her attentions. She keeps close at 
his heels; when he spreads his wings to run, she also spreads 
her wings and bustles after him. She feeds close to his feet, and 
rushes open-mouthed and hissing at any visitor who comes near 
the bird of her choice. 

The studies in eagle life at Lilford are supplemented 
by what may be scen in the splendid row of eagle and 
owl aviaries which fringes one side of the cranes’ park. 
There, for instance, are specimens of Bonelli’s eagle in the 
slowly-acquired plumage of what may be called ‘“ middle age.” 
They are striped vertically down the front of the breast 
with streaks of black and white, and look more like gigantic 
goshawks than eagles. There are also golden eagles from 
North Africa, small, lightly-built birds, very different from 
the massive golden eagle of Scotland. 

There, too, are sea-eagles from Japan, smaller than 
those of our Northern Coasts, with pale ashen p'umage 
and pale beaks. They cannot weigh more than half what 
would be scaled by the gigantic sea-eagle at Mottisfont 
Abbey. 

It seems evide:t that eagles vary very greatly, both in 
plumage—which is never uniform till they have attained a very 
considerable age—and in size, which accounts for the great 
discrepancies in the records of their weight. That of golden 
eagles, for instance, is believed to vary, according to a recent 
authority, from 8lb. up to 16lb. 

The owls are not less beautiful than te eagles. Many are 
very rare, and all in perfect condition. Perhaps the finest 


is a chestnut-faced owl from Tasmania, with black eyes and 
magnificent plumage on head and back of dark ash grey and 
But the Ural owls, from Finland, the Virginian 


dark buff. 
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CRAL OWL. 


HOW LIKE A STONE HE SITS! 


eagle owls, and the burrowing owls, which breed there regularly 
in their burrows, are scarcely less attractive to the ordinary 
sightseer. C. J. Cornisu. 


IN, THE GARDEN. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR BERRIES AND FOLIAGE. 

HIS is a year of berries. The hed:serows are coloured with the 
profusion of fruit, sometimes the bright red heps of the Wild Roses, 
sometimes the black mass of the Privet, or the scarlet of the Spindle 
Tree (Euonymus europzeus), and, occasionally, leaves of rich tint 
and ruddy berries are in association, as in the Wild Gue'der Rose 
(Viburnum opulus). It is important, of course, to think of the 

effect of berries and foliage in autumn when planting trees ani shrubs in the 
garden, and as this is p’antin;-time, the matter is quite seasonable. The 
kinds with 

SHowy Fruits 


are numerous, but unfortunately they disappear, as a rule, before winter, either 
through birds or the action of hard frost. For p'anting by the water-side the Sea 
Buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides) is excellent. Its long, willow-like shoots 
and s.lvery-grey foliage are at this time almost hidden by the abundance of 
Lerries, clustering thick upon the branches, and remaining throughout the 
winter. The effect of a healthy bash in ful fruit on a sunny winter day is very 
fine. Of native shrubs, few are brighter than the common Spindle Tree of the 
hedgerow (Euonymus europzus), which makes splashes of co our when its 
pretty scarlet fruits are bursting open to disclose their bright orange-co'oured 
seeds. The following are a few of the best things noted for their fruits, an] 
we will begin first with the deciduous kinds, those that lose their fol.age 
during the winter months: 


Crabs. —These form an important race. The Siberian, Dartmouth, Fairy 
Apple, John Downie, and the Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia) occur to mind 
as being especially brilliant. , It is well to plant one of the Crabs, the Siberian 
in particular, in a good group on the lawn, not crowded together, but so that 
the trees may show their individual character. 

Yhorns.—Another valuable group, and disclosing many beautiful phases of 
flower, leaf, and fruit. The more important are the Cockspur Tnorn (Crataegus 
crus-galli), C. Carrieri, upon which the orange-red fruit long remains, C. tanaceti- 
folia, or the tansy-leaved Thorn, and C. coccinea, wiich has scar‘et fruit. 

Cotoneasters.—-These ate not much planted, but why, it is difficult to say. 
They are perfectly hardy, and excellent lawn trees, whilst some, by reason of 
their dwarf-spreading nature, are suitatle for clothing binks and rocks. Of the: 
latter class is C. microphylla, which is an evergreen, and has a wealth of small 
deep green leaves, brightened throughout the winter with small red berries. No 
shrub is more appropriate for clo‘hing a bank than this. C. buxifolia and 
C. rotundifolia are important evergreen Cotoneasters, and of the deciduous class 
choose C. frigida, a first-rate town sh ub, witn red berries, and C. Simonsi, 
another valuable kind. 

Barberries.—These are shrubs for all gardens. A bush of the common 
Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is usually covered with red fruits, and the 
popular name of ‘* Burning Bush” is most appropriate. A variety of the 
common Barberry, named Berberis asperma, is even showier than the type, and 
its fruits are produced more gracefully. We also like the purple-leaved form, 
B. v. foliis-purpureus. Besides the above-named shrubs, the following az 
worthy of nove; 
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Snowlerry (Symphoricarpus racemosus).-— A very valuable undergrowth. and 
quite pretty in the winter with its creamy-white fru'ts. 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus). 

Scarlet-berried F lder (Sambucus racemosus).—This delights in a moist soil, 
and is very bright in winter with its showy fruits. 

Eleagnus longtpes. 

Daphne Mezereum (the common Mezereon). 

Box Thorn (Lycium europzeum). 

Koses, net omitting the Japanese Rose, Kosa macrophylla, R. lucida, R. 
spinosissima (Scotch Rose), which, unlike the majority of Roses, has black fruits. 

BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGE. 

The following is a list of a few trees and shrubs conspicuously brilliant 
in the autumn : 

Acer polymorphum or palmatum.—Japanese maple ; vivid crimson. Useful 
to make a group of on the lawn. 7horns, especially Crategus coccinea. 
Guelder Kose. Oaks, especially the scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea.) Acech. 
Lim. Amelanchiers.—Very pretty, too, when in flower in early spring. 

Vines. —Vilis coignetiz is remarkably brilliant. V. heterophylla humuli- 
folia is worth putting against a warm wall to promote a free display of the 
turquoise-blue fruits. 

Rhus Cotinus (smoke tree).—lIts feathery filaments give beauty to the shrub 
in autumn. Also add R. Cotinoides, 

Parrotia persica. Liriodendron tulipifera (tulip tree). Aibes missourtens?s. 
Oxydendron arboreum (sorrel tree). Luonymus europaeus (spindle tree) for its 
berries too, Sfpiveu prunifolia fl.-pl. Liguidambar styracifiua (the liquidam- 
par). Cotoneaster horizontalis. Vaccinium corymbosum. Dogwoods (cornus). 

Azaleas, hardy.—These, of course, are most important garden shrubs, 
requiring a loamy er peaty soil without chalk. The flowers perfume and gladden 
the garden in quite early summer, and the leaves turn to brilliant tints of 
crimson, brown, and god. 

Berberis 7hunberg?.—The neat leaves of this change to a self crimson, 
and ren ain so for some tin.e, 

It must not be forgotten that many of the trees of the orchard are 
conspicuous for their autumn fohage, the Pears in several instances turning to 
splendid colours. Of climbers we have 
the Virginian creepers, the ordinary kind, 
Ampelopsis hederacea, not Veitchi, having 
quiie scarlet trails of colour from the 
slender shoots. We may include, too, 
the Japanese vine (Vitis coignetixe), Box 
Thorn (lycium), Crateegus Pyracantha and 
its variety Leelandi, the tree Ivy, with its 
dense green leaves and its greenish fruit, 
and, for its winter flowers, the Garrya 
elliptica. Whilst writing of flowers, 
however, we must not forget the beautiful 
winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), and 
the sweet-smelling Honeysuckles (Lonicera 
Standishi and L. fragrantissima). 

HyDRANGEA HORTENSIA MARIESI 1N 
AUTUMN. 

A gardener writes us about this shrub: 
“This has been known now for some time, 
and at the Temple Show, for the last two 
or three years, it has been very noticeable; 
but the fine display at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 9th 
was somewhat of a revelation, and showed 
that it is equally as good in the autumn as 
in the early part of the season. Unlike 
the common Hydrangea, the central 
portion of the flower cluster consists of 
small fertile blooms of a bluish tinge, the 
large sterile ones, which form the showiest 
poriion of the inflorescence, being limited 
to a scattered few around the margin. The 
large size of these sterile blossoms is a 
feature of the variety Mariesi, for they 
are about 3in. across, and of a pleasing 
shade of pa'e pink, with a suspicion of 
mauve. This variety is so distinct and 
showy, that it must find a place in any 
selection of the best Hydrangeas, of which there sre several well-marked 
forms. The variety is one of the many desirable subjects introduced by 
Mr. Maries when travelling in Japan for Messrs. Veitch, now more than twenty 
yeais ago; but it is only within the last few years that it has been brought 
}fcminently forward.” 


THE GARDENERS’ RoyAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

_ The secretary, Mr. G. J. Ingram, has sent us the report of the anniversary 
dinner held in the summer at the Hotel Meiropote. It will interest those of our 
readers wl.o have the welfare of gardeners at heart to know that, in the place of 
the late Duke of Westminster, the Prince of Wales has kindly consented to act 
4s President, and to the list of Vice-Presidents have been added the distinguishe | 
names of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and Her Grace the Duchess of Portland. The Duke of Portland was chairman 
at the dinner, A feature of the evening’s proceedings was the speech of that 
tteat gardener, the Dean of Rochester (the Rev. Reynolds Hole), who in the 
comse of his speech said: ‘* All my life I have loved a garden. The instinct 
may Le suppressed—it is too often suppressed by the cares and more exciting 
Pleasures of this life—but it is burn in usall. It takes us with delight to the 
banks on which the violets grow, to the woods of the primrose ; the old hedges 
Which used to le before modern farming began, bowered over with wi!d_ roses, 
and to the Lultercups and cowslips of the mead; and I have found this—alter 
fourscore years I maintain this—that there is no recreation which brin:s so much 
har piness and brightness into a man’s life as the recreation of horticulture. The 
love of a garden, like love itself, like charity, never fails. The time comes when 
the Loiseman deviates from tie stiff timber and the flowing brook, and seeks 
ot ey safety through the gate into the lane ; the time comes to the gunner 

€ erratic jacksnipe, the nimb'e coney, the driven partridge and pheasant 
elude his aim ; the tine comes when the batsman arrives too Jate, and is run 

ont, panting an? Vrea hless; or when, missng a catch, he is insulied with a 
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question having reference to the price of butter; but the joys of horticul ure 
never fail.” We hope this institution will continue to prosper, and afford greater 
assistance to aged gardeners and their widows in distress; but this is only 
possib'e with financial help. The secre‘ary’s address is 175, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S. W. 

PILLAR Rosks, 


This is the planting season for Roses, and as their use as climbers is 
becoming more general, it may interest our readers to know the twelve best kinds 
for pillars. The plants named grow to a height of between 7/t. and rot. ; they 
should all be upon their own roots or the briar stock. Gloire de Dijon, cream 
and buff tints ; Waltham Climber No. 1, light crimson ; Reine Marie Henriette, 
cherry red; W. A. Richardson, orange; Carmine Pillar, carmine ; Crimson 
Rambler ; Bennett’s Seedling, white; Reine Olgar de Wurtemburg, rosy red ; 
Mme. Berard, salmon rose; Aimée Vibert, white, a Noisette Rose of much 
value —it is always in flower, and in summer, when its full b'ossoming time is with 
us, few Roses are more delightful; Longworth Rambler, bright crimson, and 
more continuous in bloom than Crimson Rambler; Dr. Rouges, bronzy red, a 
Tea Rose. If half-a-dozen pillar kinds of more moderate growth are desired, 
choose Alister Stella Gray, yellowish white; Gruss an Teplitz, crimson, a 
leautiful new Rose, richly scented; Belle Lyonna‘se, cream; Purity, a white- 
flowered hybrid ; Bourbon ; and Mons, Des'r, which is a mixture of purple and 
crimson, not so pleasing, perhaps, as some of the others. 

COLLETIA SPINOSA. 

This is an interesting shrub, Apart from its blossoms, it is conspicucus 
from the fact that it is simply a mass of deep green stiff and sharp-pointed 
spines, the few minute leaves not being noticeable, It is a native of Chili, and 
forms a much-branched shrub 6ft. or more in height; that is to say, in the 
southern portion of this country, for in other localities it is more or less tender. 
The greenish white flowers are like tiny Lily of the Valley bells, and 
appear freely at this time, imparting quite an additional feature to the plan’. 
In favourable localities it should make a formidable hedge. <A form of the 
above, known as C. cruciata and C, bictonensis, has flat triangular branchlets, 
each terminating in a stout sharp spine. The cruciform arrangement of the 
Lranches gives to this Colletia a singular appearurce. Though so distinct, these 





HARDY FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 


two Colletias are but forms of one species, for the two kin’s have been several 
times borne on the same branch. A well-drained soil in a sheltered yet snnny 
position is just the situation for these Colletias. Unpromising as they look, 
cuttings are not difficult to root if protected by a frame. 

A NEW PERENNIAL SUNFLOWER. 

There are perennial Sunflowers without number, but we always welcome 
plants so beautiful as the new hybrid H. G. Moon, raised between H. rigidus 
and H. multiflorus. It may be compared to H. Miss Mellish, but it is so 
distinct from that fine perennial that the two may be planted largely in the 
same garden without fear of creating pictures too much alike in colour and 
character. The flower is large, nearly 3in. across, and with broad florets of a 
deep Lutter yellow, and the centre is dark. We noticed a mass of it at a recent 
show, and the fact that the Royal Horticultural-Society gave it an award o! 
merit is sufficient to show that although the flower is yellow, and in that respect 
not distinct, save in mere shade, from existing forms, it is so unlike as to merit 
special distinc:ion. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Roses: Benjamin R, Cant and Sons, The Old 
Rose Gardens, Co!chester. Forest and Ornamental Trees and Roses: W. and 
T. Samson, Kilmarnock. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs: J. Cheal and Sons,’ 
Crawley, Sussex. Roses, Fruit Trees, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs : George: 
Cooling and Sons, Bath. Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Fruits: William! 
Clibran and Sons, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. Seeds of Trees, Shrubs,' 
and Vegetables: Vilmorin, Andrieux, et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris. 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Herbaceous Plants: Fred. W. Kelsey, 150, Broadway, ' 
New York. Forest Trees, Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, etc.: Dickson, 
The Nurseries, Chester. 

ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS.-- We are always phased to assist 1eaders 
in difficulties concerning their gardens. 
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RENISHAW HALL, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


THE SEAT OF . : . 


SIR GEORGE R. 
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ENISHAW HALL is one of the many great houses 
that are an ornament of the fine country lying along 
the borderland of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Notting- 
ham. Quaint and beautiful old Barlborough, which 
is already known to the readers of these pages, is its 

neighbour, and within a dozen miles or thereabouts to the east 

and south are Welbeck, Clumber, and Hardwick. Renishaw 
is in Derbyshire, in the valley of the Rother, there flowing 
northward .o mingle its waters with those of the Don. The 
whole country is extremely pretty and quite characteristic, and 
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the traveller by the railway to Sheffield is attracted by the 
prospect of the rich hanging woods of. Renishaw, which clothe 
The natural attractions are many in 


this region, though in places they are marred by the advances 
of industry, and the walks are very beautiful, that to Worksop 
markedly so, by way of the romantic dell of Markland Grips and 


Cresswell Crag. 


There is much that is pleasant in the long lines and the 
embattled cresting of Renishaw Hall, its pinnacles and bay 
windows, and the varied play of light upon its frontage, but 
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evidently the modern hand has 
replaced some things that were 
old, and Renishaw is now no 
architectural marvel like its 
neighbour Barlborough. We 
are here, however, to look for 
garden beauties, and how many 
they are the numerous pictures 
will sufficiently disclose. What 
is the character that we find 
here? That of spaciousness 
and yet of enclosure in the 
first place, of broad terrace 
levels with fine descents, ex- 
cellent in architectural fitness, 
of floral wealth, of a_ great 
outlook, and, above all, of 
splendid trees. What more 
should we seek? There has 
been no straining after effect. 
All is simple and natural, and 
we pass from level to level, 
attracted now by some sweet 
and radiant flower-bed, now by 
the creeping things that clothe 
the walls, here and there by an 
appropriate accessory of dial 
or dovecote, always by the 
long borders that fringe the 
terrace walls. We linger in 
the woodland garden beneath 
the trees, where the sunlight, 
falling through the trembling 
foliage, invades the shadow. 
We find many a pleasant vista 
among the woods, and look 
out through that delightful 
gateway and iron grille from 
the garden into the park. We 
love the ancient limes that rise 
aloft to unaccustomed height, 
with the most imposing effect 
which dignifies the whole 
garden, and we emerge upon 
the open lawns, where there 1s 
a far outlook to other banks 
of trees. 

A pure and simple effect, 
we say, that has grown rather 
than been created, and wherein 
all is appropriate and beautiful. 
Other places have charms 0 
their own; there are greater 
hedges, terraces more imposing, 
designs more ambitious, but 
h.re we know that all is suited 
at least to Renishaw. Whata 
vista is that along the terrace 
walk far into the green depth 
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of the woodland; and it is worth while to note how effectually 
trees in tubs are used for further adornment. The excellent 
character of the architectural accessories has b2en alluded to. 
Good stonework marks the terrace walls, and these are most 
beautifully margined by the long beds wherein countless tall- 
growing blooms tempt us to the lower level. The descents are 
very characteristic, flanked by tall pinnacles, and in one place 
the steps have an effective semi-circular form. There is a great 
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lawn upon the lower area, with a yew-hedged enclosure, and 
other flower borders, and in the midst an ornamental stone 
basin. Leaden soldiers of old Rome greet us as we go forward 
through the wood garden, amid the flowery ways, and the paths 
are delightful to thread on the hillside. 

We know not whether to like most the sweets of the 
fragrant woodland or the more ordered charms of the broad 
terrace garden. The hand of good judgment rules everywhere 

in the disposition of floral 
charm, and the grass walks 
between the beds are bot! 
pleasant to walk upon anJ 
satisfactory in the artistic 
harmony. <An_ extraordinary 
wealth of hardy flowers is in 
these box-edged beds and in 
the terrace borders. Mark 
how along the low wall under 
the green slope below the 
limes, by trellis and buttress, 
a multitude of blooms are 
coaxed to grow. ‘There 1s 4 
subtle art in discovering the 
suitable place for every flower, 
those that love the full sunlight 
and those whose charms ate 
discovered most beneath the 
partial shade. Larkspurs and 
lupines, columbines and fox- 
gloves, cyclamens and snap: 
dragons, and a_ prodigal host 
of others are here. Roses, t00 
of many kinds flourish ex 
ceedingly, and ivy and many, 
climbers lend their charm ! 
the house and the terrace walls. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary 

to attempt to draw lessons 
from such a garden as that 
at Renishaw Hall. Much 3s 
"COUNTRY LIFE." — owing there to the work of the 
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Copyright THE SEMI-CIRCULAR 
old planters, and we cannot hope to create such a charm 
as belongs to ancestral trees. Tandem fit surculus arbor. Our 
saplings may be long before they burgeon into a _ grove. 
But meanwhile there is much to be done in forming suitable 
terraces, narrow on the steep hillside, broad and _ flower- 
gemmed on the gentle slopes, as at Renishaw. Let there be 
well-built walls, hospitable to climbing growths, sheltering 
flower borders like these. Open out some pleasant prospects, 
viewed, if it may be, through excellent ironwork such as we 
see at the terrace end at Renishaw. Construct basins 
where lilies may float, or where your garden creations may be 
doubled, or in which a patch of sky shall be brought into 
your foreground. Add the enforcing features of balls or 
pinnacles along your terrace walls, or at the flanks of your 
well-built stairways. - These are some of the points that are 
suggested by a survey of the 

simple and effective gardens of 

Renishaw Hall. 


BOOKS OF 
THE DAY. 


N the first moment of 
taking up ‘“* The Lane 
that had no Turning ” 
(Heinemann), by Gil- 
bert Parker, M.P., the 

; reader feels something 
approaching to disappointment, or, at 
any rate, his confidence in pleasure to 
come is weakened. This feeling is 
due not to the fact that Pontiac is the 
scene of the book, for admirers of 
Mr. Parker have come to love Pontiac 
as the followers of Anthony Trollope 
came to love Barchester, caring not a 
whit how often they were tuken back 
0 the familiar ground and the charac- 
'nistic society, But the book consists 
of short Stories, for the most part at 
any-raie, and, to put it bluntly, one is 
hol accustomed to read good short 
Stories under an English name. How- 
ever, the reader perseveres, reading in 
the first place a dedication, pure and 
lolty in tone, to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and then the stories, of which more 
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shall be written soon, and the ‘* parables of the Provinces” ; and then, having laid 


the book down, and proceeding to analyse the causes of his enjoyment, he comes 
to the conclusion that the genius of Mr. Gilbert Parker is decidedly not Saxon, 
although it may well be English, in that wider sense which we are beginning to 
appreciate. Enquiry shows that he was born thirty-eight years ago in London, his 
father being an officer in the Royal Artillery ; that he spent the whole of his early 
li ein Canada, where he was a lecturer in English literature at Trinity College, 
Toronto ; and that he was, in fact, steeped in Canadian ‘eeling before he made 
h’s way over to Australia and became part editor of the Sydney A/lorning Herald. 
Ile cannot have stayed there long; indeed, with his deliberate method of writinz 
and _ his love of polish, he is the last man in the world: to succeed as an editor of 
a daily paper in a brisk and pushing colony. 

When he came over to this country first he was poor, and the first of his 
books to make any stir was ‘‘ Pierre and his People” (1892) ; but he was one 
of those inte'ligent wanderers who must needs travel almost incessantly, and 
while other men of his years were working hard for bare livelihood, he contrived 
to live and to travel—the latter very extensively—in the South Seas and in 
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Canada. And Canada, the land of h’s choice, if not the land of his fathers, 
obtained full possession of him. Livirg in and amongst the French Canadians, he 
imbibed their very spirit, including their French capacity for telling short stories, 
and the last result is this collection of stories, all coherent, and, as it were, strung 
upon a golden thread of love for the country, which lies before us now. After 
reading it one accepts readily his statement to Sir Wilfrid Laurier that the book 
contains ‘the first things I ever wrote out of the life of the province so dear to 
you, and the last things also that I shall ever write about it.” And one 
accepts also his assurance that anxious care has been used in sele<ting the 
p eces to be included in the volume. 


Copyright 
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What, then, is this book? It is an idyll, or a series of beautiful idylls, in 
prose, with a double purpose, and that double purpose is to show the s'mplicity, 
the purity, and the peculiar sentiments of the lives of the French Canadiins, 
and to aid Sir Wi'frid Laurier in his great object of bringing the French 
and the English Canadians to a better understanding of one another. 
That aim is followed in large measure by showing, in a_ series of 
carefully-told stories, how great is the influence of sentiment and of religion 
in shaping the life of the ‘*habitant of Quebec.” In the title story the whole 
action proceeds from the emotions, and is based upon sentiment. The harmless 
airs and graces of Louis Raci e, the Seigneur, his superficial make-bel eve of 
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sedition, his love for Madelinette, daughter of the village blacksmith and prima 
donna, his shrinking from her after marriage, lest she should be horrified by the 
hereditary deformity which has come to him—all these things are told in a very 
touchins way. And then later in the story Madelinette’s cherishing of the 
deformed old man, her adroit management of his relations with the Governor, 
her discovery and her concealment of the will which would have given the 
seignory to his bitter English enemy Fournel, and her -winning of Fournel to 
silence, are all put before us with really consummate art. We end with the 
complete subjugation of Fournel, and with the death of the Seigneur, after he 
has killed the servant who had betrayed him. Here the commonplace artist 
would have married Madelinette and Fournel; not so Mr. Parker.  ‘‘ For 
thirty years he followed her from capital to capital of Europe and America to 
hear her sing; and to this day he talks of her in language more French than 
English in its ardour.” This is the longest of all the stories, and it consumes 
eighty pages ; but I’tite Louison’s sad love story of seven pages, and ‘*A 
Worker in Stone,” and ‘* Uncle Jim,” and others are quite excellent, only there 
js no room to write of them fully here. In cor.clusion, the tales are passing 
pleasant, and the parables are beautifully written. 

Readers of CouNTRY LIFE have already had the opportunity of reading 
“The Cry of the Child,” which forms part of Mr. Hichens’s new volume, 
« Tongues of Conscience” (Methuen), and seeing that I recommended the 
acceptance of that sad but ve:vy powerlul story, let no more be said about it. But 
the volume contains several other stories, one of which, entitled ‘‘Sea Change,” 
is weird and grim and terribly vivid. An extract .will perhaps serve indifferently 
well to show the kind of power which Mr. Hichens displays in this volume, and 
to prove that in it he is not in that lighter mood in which, as in ‘* The 
Londoners,” he shows to most advantage. The delusions of the brainsick 
artist may be taken as the most characteristic passage. He is describing one of 
them to his host, the clergyman, Uniacke: 
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before me, the Skipper, the dripping sailors—Jack first. I saw them quite 
distinctly with my mental vision. And then, by degrees, somehow those figures 
in the picture all faded into darkness, softly, gra‘tual!y, till only one was left— 
Jack. He was still there in the picture. The moonlight through the narrow 
belfry window fell on him. It seemed to make the salt drops sparkle, almost 
like jewels, in his hair, on his clothes. I looked at him—mentally, still. And, 
while I looked, the moonlight, I thought, grew stronger. The belfry-seemed to 
fade away. The figure of Jack stood out in the light. It grew larger—larger. 
It reached the size of life. And then, as I stared upon it, the face altered 
before my eyes. It became older, less childish, more firm and manly—but 
oh, Uniacke! a thousand times more horrible.’ 

‘©* How? How?’ 

‘©* Why, it became puffy, bloated, dropsical. The eyes were glazed and 
bloodshot. On the lips there was foam. The fingers of the hands were twisted 
and distorted. The teeth grinned hideously. The romance of death dropped 
away. The filthy reality of death stood before me, upon the grave of that boy.’ 

‘© © You imagined it,’ muttered Uniacke. 

‘* He spoke without conviction. 

‘*¢T did not. I saw it. For now I knew that I was no longer thinking 
of my picture. I looked around me and saw the small clouds and the night, the 
moon in the pale sky, the black church, this house, the graves like creatures 
lying side by side asleep. I saw them all. I heard the dull wash of the sea. 
And then I looked again at that grave, and on it stood Jack, the dead thing I 
sent to death, bloated and silent, staring upon me. Silent—and vet I seemed 
to feel that it said, ‘‘ This is what Iam. Paint me like this. Look at what the 
Sea has done to me! Look—look at what the sea has done! ”-—Uniacke ! 
Uniacke !’” 

It is my misfortune, or perhaps my fault, to be ab'e to appreciate the power 
of such writing as this, | ut at the same time not to like it, and vastly to prefer a 





oushce RENISHAW HALL: 
_ “Do you believe,’ he said, ‘that when we think very steadily and 
Intensely of a thing we may, perhaps, project—give life, as it were, for the 
monient to our thought ?’ 

‘**Why do you ask me?’ said Uniacke. ‘It has never happened to me to 
do such a thing.’ 

“Why dolTask? Well, ’ii——’ 

“He hesitated, keepin his eyes fixed on Uniacke’s face. 

_ “Ves, Pll tell you what took place. I went out thinking of my picture, 
of its composition, of the light effect, of the faces of the drowned men, especially 
of the face of little Jack. I seemed to see him coming into that belfry tower— 
yes, to greet the Skipper, all dripping from the sea. But—but—no, Uniacke, 
I'll swear that, in my mind, I saw his face as it used to be. That was natural, 
wasn’t it? I imazined it white, with wide, staring eyes, the skin wet and 
roughened with the salt water. But that was all. So it couldn’t have been my 
thought projected, because I had never imagined——’ 

_ ‘‘He was evidently engrossed by his own reflections. His eyes had an 
ward expression. His voice died in a murmur, almost like the murmur of one 
Who babbles in sleep. 

“Never had imagined what ?’ said Uniacke, sl.arply. 

., Oh! forgive me. I cannot understand it. As I paced in the churchyard, 
thinking of my picture, and watching the moon and the shadows cast by tlie 
church and by the stones of the tombs, I came to that grave by the wall.’ 


_ Fhe grave of the boy I told you about ?’ said Uniacke, with an elaborate 
indifference, : z 


““*Ves, the boy.’ 
*** Well 2? 
e - sf 
T can’ ‘I suppose I stood there for a few minutes, or it may have been longer. 
I wc tell at all. I don’t think I was even aware that I was no longer walking. 
a$ entirely wrapped up in my meditations, I believe. I saw my picture 
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real romance, such as Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton’s ‘Servants of Sin” 


(Methuen), even though the style of it be not quite so refined as that of 
Mr. Hichens. There is, indeed, not a little of the conventional about this story 
of France in the early days of the eighteenth century. We encounter the 
principal character in a ‘‘tourelle.” His weapons are many and strange, and 
Mr. Burton knows all aliout them and tells it all: 

‘‘Swords of all kinds—one, a heavy, straight cut-and-thrust weapon ; 
another an English rapier with flamboyant b'ade anc straight quillon; a third 
of the Colichemarde pattern ; a fourth a viperish-looking svadroon ; a fifth a 
German Flamberg with deadly grooved blade and lonz-curled quillons.” 

We hear all about his clothes, and about those of the ladies. When the 
Marquise comes to see him in the ‘* tourelle ” we learn that— 

‘* With easy grace he removed from her shoulders the great furred houppe- 
lande, or cloak, which the ladies of the period of the Regency wore on such a 
night as this, and carried it over his own arm; with equal grace he lcd her into 
the room he had but now quitted, placed her in the great fauteuil before the 
fire, and put before -her feet a footstool, while he, with great courtesy, even 
removed her shoes, and thus left her silk-stockinged feet to benefit by the 
genial warmth thrown out by the logs.” 

But this superabundance of knowledge is, after all, almost an advantage, 
and I protest that were it not for novels such as these I should not know half 
as much as I do of the manners and ‘customs of old times. The heroes, the 
heroines, and the villains, especially the villains, are thorough, and they are the 
more interesting for that reason, and there are parts of the book at which the 
realism reaches a high level of excellence. Such a passage certainly is that 
which describes the panic at Marseilles and the flight from the plague, with 
which I end: 

‘‘ Forth from the smitten, pestiferous city lying at their feet—that city which 
now flared with a hundred fires lit to puriy it, if possible—there came those 
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who could escape while sti.] life remained, and while the puisonous venom of the 
scourge had not reduced them to helplessness. They came dragging themselves 
leebly if already struck by the disease ; swiftly if, as yet, the fever had not 
penetrated their systems nor death set its mark upon them. Walkinz rapidly 
in some cases, crawling in others; running, almost leaping, if able to do so. 
Doing anything, thereby to flee away in the open; out into the woods 
and plains and mountains—anything to leave behind the accursed city in 
which the houses were emp.y or only filled with corpses; the accursed 
streets in which the dead bodies of men and women, of dogs and crows, lay in 
huddled w asses. 

‘“ A band of nuns pissed first—their heads bound in cloths that had been 
steeped in vinegar into which gunpowder had been soaked ; their holy garments 
trailing on the ground, their rosaries clattering as they went along, their faces 
white with terror though not with disease. These were good, pious women, 
many of them young, who, until now, when the panic’ of dread had seized upon 
them, had nursed the sick and dying under the orders of their saintly bishon, 
[tenri de Belsunce de Castlemoron, but who, at last, had yielded to the fear 
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ERHAIS no variety 
of doz nas attracted 
to itself so much at- 
tention amongst those- 
devoted to the c inine 

race during the past few months 
as the sporting spaniel, and 
the cocker has certainly come 
off no more lightly than the 
other members of the ancient 
and interesting family. The 
reason for the spaniel having 
suddenly attained such a 
conspicuous position is simply 
this: Some breeders who are 
sportsmen as well as exhibi- 
tors affirmed that many of 
the spaniels shown by other 
breeders who are also sports- 
men are not of a useful work- 
ing type, and, as may be ex- 
pected, a very pretty con- 
troversy was the result. 

It cannot, however, be 
alleged to the discredit of Mr. 
James Farrow’s_ gay little 
spaniels that they are not 
serviceable in the field, as their 
owner is a_ shooting man, 
the occupants of whose 
kennel are therefore shot over, 
whilst their successes on the C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
show bench have been con- 
tinuous for so many years that the fame of Mr. Farrow’s strain 
of cockers has spread all over the world, and very justly 
so, as there are none to be found like them elsewhere. 

The cocker, as every sportsman is aware, was the name 
applied to the smaller breed of spaniels by our fathers’ fathers, 
the larger members of the family being known as springers; but 
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that was upon all within Marseilles, and had fled. They had fled from their 
cluisters out into the open, rushing away from the city of death, shriekins to 
those who were stricken to keep off from them in the name of God and all his 
Saints; even arming themselves with what were called the ‘ Sticks of St. Roch,’ 
namely, canes from eight to ten feet long, wherewith to ward off and push aside 
the passers-by and, especially, the d: gs which were supposed to be thoroughly 
infected !rom the dead bodies at which they sn fled and sometimes tore. Nay, 
not supposed only, s.nce the creatures had already perished by hundreds frum 
having done so. 

‘Running by their side, endeavouring to keep up with those over whom, 
but a little while ago, she had ruled with a stern, unbending power, went the 
mother superior, a fat, waddling woman, whose face may have been come y 
once, but was now drawn with fright and terror. Yet—with perhaps some 
recollect ons left in her mind, even now, of the sanctity and charity that should 
Le the accompanimeut of her holy calling—she paused on seeing the group of 
worn, sunburnt, and emaciated women sitting there under the charge of their 
lrightened warders, and asked who and what the” were ?” 
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whereas the former have retained their designation, the bigger 
dogs have lost theirs, and are now referred to as Clumbers, 
Sussex, or merely field spaniels, as the case may be. The 
cocker, however, has remained a cocker, and exists in many 
colours, the most common of which is black, though liver and 
whites, roans, and black and tans are fairly common, whilst 
other shades of coat are also 
met with. No doubt there has 
been some variation of type in 
the cocker, just as there has 
been in every other breed of 
dog, for which shows are 
very probably responsible ;_ but 
even the greatest stickler for 
consistency will admit that 
uniformity is preferable to a 
variety of types. and therefore, 
though judges are doubtless 
responsible for a good deal, of 
the two evils the lesser has 
been chosen, as anything would 
be better than encouraging dog: 
owners to breed just as they 
thought best. . 

Mr. Farrow, moreover, 
can never be accused of having 
permitted his desire to keep 
pace with the times to involve 
him. in the difficulties which 
beset the impetuous and mls 
guided dog breeder who seeks 
for something new. Conse 
quently, the family likeaess 
which exists amongst the 
Copyrignt members of this kennel 0 
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spiniels is quite remarkable, 

and in his modern champions 

old dog show frequenters can 

easily recognise the peculiarities 

and excellences which charac- 

terised the founders of this 
celebrated strain. At all evcnts, 

as will be seen from the illus- 

tration of CHAMPION TED Oso, 

a little dog who has won more 
championships and prizes in 

strong competition at the leading 
showsthan any cocker extant, the 

slightly pointed face, compactly 

built middle piece, __ perfect Ltt 
shoulders, and loins of the old 
spaniels of this breed are 
strongly represented, whilst for 

a dog of his weight Ted Obo 

is wonderfully good in bone and 

feet. His kennel companion, 

Betty Ogo, is a black and tan 

of superlative character, but she 

is shy in front of the camera, 

and although her beautiful and 
characteristic head comes out 

very well, the position she 
persisted in taking up did not 

by any means do the formation 

of her quarters and hind legs C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
justice. Special attention may, 

however, be directed to her expression and coat, as these 
are models which cocker breeders should keep before them, 
and she, too, is exceptionally good in bone. The illustration of 
Sanpy Oso and 
her puppies is 
a perfect re- 
presentation of 
cockers in the 
most juvenile 
stages of their 
existence, whilst 
the dam _ herself 
conveys a very 
accurate idea of 
what a first-rate 
specimen of the 
old type of the 
variety should 
resemble. 

In conclu- 
sion, it is impos- 
sible to account 
for the fact that 
more members 
of the dog-loving 
community do 
not patronise the 
cocker spaniel. 
He is a most 
beautiful and en- 
gaging little dog, 
of a nice size, 
his weight being 
only about 22Ib., 
an affectionate 
companion, and 
if properly bred 
a very indefatigable worker, being most useful in hunting 
fame, whilst his temper is so perfect that he is always well 
under command. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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T may be as well to say at once that this week these notes are being penned 
in the far North, and in a piously hopeful but not sanguine frame of 
mind that they will duly reach the office of Country Lirg. This is a 
station on the main line, but for two days nothing has reached it direct 
from London, the explanation of the clerk being that there is a great 

flood somewhere the other side of Newcastle. One may very well 

believe it, Such rain as burst over the country on Friday night and Saturday 
morning has few parallels in living memory. At the Corn Exchange farmers 
ave vied with one another in teliing tales of the flood during the intervals of 
their bargaining about oats and barley. The family of one had not long retired 
to bed, when the water swept in like a flood at the back kitchen door, and they 

Were kept baling out through the livelong night. Even country that stands 

Teasonably high was on Saturday covered over with lakes, which, by the by, 

atiracted great quantities of seagulls, What could they get there? 

Wi The character of the agriculture here is such as to justify the shrewdness of 
iliam Cobbett. The famous “Rural Rides” is not at hand, so that one 

must write from memory, but in his ride from Newcastle to Alnwick, and 
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by way of Belfurd to Berwick, Cobbett 
noticed that the stackyards were 
comparatively small and the Leasts 
uncommonly fat. He found = on 
enquiry, as he told his ‘* Chopsticks,” 
that this was a natural and proper 
state of affairs. The country is not a 
corn one, but its old pastures are 
unequalled. In many Southern counties 
the grass grows as freely, but, as 
Cobbett said, it has not the same fattening 
qualities. You may turn out store cattle 
here and almost fit them for the market 
on grass. As things have turned out, 
this has proved the salvation of the 
district. During the first five years of 
the nineties it is indisputable that 
Northumberland felt the depression 
badly, but since then the farmers have 
been gradually picking up again, and 
the recent high price of meat suits 
them down to the ground. They take 
very little to dairy work in the way 
of producing either milk, butter, or 
cheese, and they grow very little 
wheat. Berwick-on-Tweed c'aims to 
be next to Bury St. Edmund’s as a 
corn market, but the samples are 
nearly all oats and barley. It is a 
good root country, as well as a grass 
one, and this makes the farmer le.s 
dependent on artificial food, 

The activity in the coal mines, 
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look for till the summer of 1go01, and 
the high wages earned by the pitmen are making the labour question acute, 
A correspondent of the North British Agriculturist gives the following 
illustration of the competition for men; ‘‘ One farmer in the Dunbar district, on 
; finding that he could 
not get as many 
‘pickers’. - (of 
potatoes) as he 
wanted, went and 
plastered all the dead 
boards about Dunbar 
with bills offering 
3s. 6d. a day for 
potato pickers. The 
result was that a lot 
of pickers who had 
been working for his 
neighbours left the 
places they were at 
and went to him. 
Then one of these 
neighbours put out 
bills offering 3s. 6d. 
and a glass of beer 
per day, and then 
the pickers rushed 
away from the 
original 3s, 64. a 
day farm and went 
to this one. Now 
another neighbour 
has gone one better 
and offered the same 
money and two 
glasses of beer, and 
where the competi- 
tion is going to end 
I don’t know.” At 
a new colliery 
between Durham and 
Newcastle there were 
sixty cotlages a few 
yearsago ; now there 
are close on 1,000 If you seek to know where the occupants come from, 
look at the deserted and ruinous houses at the farms. 

In such a country as this the demand for certificated dairy-maids is not very 
great, and complaints are rife that while lady experts have multip ied beyond the 
demand, there is a certain lack of labouring women. The moral seems to Le 
that the girls who take up this branch ot education ought to moderate their 
expectations, They cannot all be emp'oyed as County Council teachers, and it 
would be wiser of them to face the drudgery. Those who can afford a small 
dairy holding of their own are quite sure of an income, because there is only 9 
slight production of butter, and that by no means of the very finest quality, 
Tnere is therefore a con-iderable local market to be exp!o.ted, and this could Le 
done cvincidently with poultry raising. A great deal of the enthusiasm evoked 
four or five years since has evaporated, ani many who began to keep 
chickens have ceased to do so, so that a field is still open to the lay 
agriculturist. 

Not often does a colonial election arouse such lively-interest among the 
more intelligent sort of English farmers as does that now impending in Canada. 
The reason is that the central issue affects the question of Free Trade. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s defence of his Preferential Tariff of 33 1-3 per cent. in favour 
of England is.that it encourages England to buy Canadian farm produce, But 
Sir Martin Tupper asks somethins more definite in return, and he seems to 
express a feeling common over the Dominion. It is that England should 
discriminate between the rest of the world and a colony that favours her. Put in 
plain language, this means that we are to be asked to impose a tariff on all food- 
stuffs coming from other nations—that is to say, pressure is exerted to make us 
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Zollverein—Free Trade in the British Empire, protective 
We must defer to another occasion any discus- 
but it is most interesting to note how the various 
dually coming together in this effort to force 
f the strict Free Trade doctrine which she has pursued 


adopt the principle of the 
tariffs against the rest of the world. 
sion of the question on its merits, 
outlying pa:ts of the Empire are gra 
the Mother Country out o 





T is difficult to write 
with moderation of 
such a play as 
“Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” by Mr. 

Frank Harris, now being 

performed by Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell and 

her company at the 

Royalty Theatre. It is 

more than difficult to 

understand, first, how 

Mr. Frank Harris came to write such a play; secondly, how 

such a play came to be produced by an artist of the discernment 

which Mrs. Campbell must possess to have reached her present 
position of eminence in her art. For “Mr. and Mrs. Daventry”’ 
has no single saving grace. It is nasty without being clever ; 

“realistic” without being real; repulsive without being powerful; 

affected without being “smart.” It is surely the extreme 

veductio ad absurdum of the “sex” play; the “ problem play” of 
the revolt against all the commandments, not to mention the 
canons of breeding, can no further go. 

‘The time has come for a ‘*new school” to arise to sweep 
away the conventionality of vice. A new Ibsen should burst 
upon us to paint in unfaltering colours truth, fidelity, renuncia- 
tion, restraint. We have got into a ruck. The Radical of 
yesterday is the Conservative of to-day. Ibsen came and swept 
away the conventions of morality on the stage. His disciples 
have run mad in the same field. They have been so assiduous, 
sO rampageous, so indiscreet, that they have turned the “ uncon- 
ventionality’ of yesterday into the convention of to-day. A 
wife who remains true to her marital vows, although her husband 
has broken his, will be a startling novelty. Will no prophet 
arrive who will show us that it is the exception rather than the 
rule for the woman to fly to the arms of the other man directly 
she discovers that her husband isuntrue? Despite the teachings 
of the present piayed-out old school of morbid and unpleasant 
drama, the wife usually contents herself with a separation. The 
usual woman really does not rush off immediately to Monte 
Carlo with a cry that she will “ face the world” with her lover. 

Mr. Frank Harris in ** Mr. and Mrs. Daventry” shows us 
the antiquated type of dissolute husband with the soul of a worm 
who flirts with another woman in his wife’s house; the 
hackneyed neurotic wife who moans about being ‘“ misunder- 
stood,” goes off to the chambers of her “‘ friend,” and does most of 
the proposing that they should “ fly together”’; the well-worn 
lover, whom we are still expected to regard as a chivalrous 
gentleman rescuing beauty in distress, while he packs up his 
trunk and takes tickets for two for the Sunny South; the same 
old nonsense about the absence in his love of the “ passion” 
which was so abhorrent to her in her husband, although in the 
last act there is the reference—without which no recognised 
‘“‘ realistic’? drama is now complete—to the child of which this 
chivalrous and impassionate lover is the father. What old game 
it all is! 

. Worthy of the Adelphi in its palmy days is the “big” 
scene of this most delectable play. Worthy, that is, in its 
tawdry theatricalism and unreal sensationalism, for at the 
Adelphi there was generally a regard for good taste, and a desire 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the average man and woman. 
It is a “‘ dark” scene with a screen in it. Shades of Sheridan, a 
screen! The wife is lying down, while the moonlight pours in 
upon her from the window. It is her boudoir, where people have 
been passing in and out ever since the curtain went up. Here 
come her husband and his vulgar woman-friend. He locks the 
door, with a remark that no one ever enters here. He kisses her 
on the arm. He gives her ten one hundred pound notes. They 
scuffle. The wife, unobserved, is listening behind the screen. 
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since the days of Sir Robert Peel. It is one of the questions that the new 
Pailiament will be called upon to deal with. But though English commerce would 
benefit, it is not easy to see what English agriculture would gain. Already much 
cheap farm produce comes from the colonies, and the first effort should be to 
increase it. 








There is a knocking at the 
door. It is the other 
woman’s husband. He 
says he will break down 
the door. Then the wife 
behind the screen turns up 
the electric light, while 
the guilty pair stand in 
abashed and apprehensive 
attitudes, and opens the 
door. The other husband, naturally surprised—this being an 
‘“‘ up-to-date” drama—that his wife is not alone with their host, 
apologises, goes out, and the curtain very acceptably falls. What 
few seconds in this scene are not vulgar are most ineffective. 

Worthy of the Adelphi, too, is the last act, which passes 
in wicked Monte Carlo, where the married heroine and her 
extremely chivalrous lover are passing the time. To them 
comes the husband, repentant. He wishes his wife to return 
to him. Everything shall be forgiven. She will not return. 
She would rather perish. He has killed her soul, destroyed her 
individuality, and the rest of it. More. Following a popular 
example, she refers to the most delicate and intimate matters, 
with which, however, her husband has no concern. ‘This being 
the condition of affairs, in order, possibly, that his wife and her 
lover may be married, the husband goes outside and commits 
suicide. That is the end of the play. 

Such is the story, told without brilliancy, skill, taste, or 
even mere cleverness. The laboured epigrains are of the most 
far-fetched and unhumorous description; the construction of 
the play is amateurish to a degree. A set of ladies—a sort of 
feminine Christy Minstrel troupe giving off feeble and unpleasant 
jokes—say all sorts of irrelevant and uninteresting things. The 
curtain goes up and comes down continually just for exercise. 
The play does not even give the opportunity for acting. The 
best character in the piece is that of an Irish man-servant with 
half-a-dozen words to say. If he had had more to say he would 
probably have been less endurable. Mr. Howard Sturge acted 
this character delightfully. Mr. Albert Gran, too, gave character 
and truth to the part of a German waiter—quite a small part. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Fred Kerr, and Mr. Du Maurier 
could do nothing to make the people they were representing 
natural, human, or entertaining. Miss Beryl Faber, who had 
to speak the few nice sentences there were in the play, spoke 
them very nicely indeed. 



















‘ Y HEN we wrote recently that the terrible epidemic of unpleasant 

modern plays would bring back again before its time the drama 

of romance, of adventure, of sword and feather, we-did not think 

to receive such a speedy verification from the very theatre which 

was the peg upon which we hung our little homily. Yet it is from the Duke of 

York’s Theatre itself that the illustration comes. It is good tidings that the 

un‘ortunate ‘* Lackey’s Carnival” is at once to be succeeded by Mr. Louis N. 

Parker’s ‘* medizeval romance,” ‘* The Swashbuckler,” which he wrote some 

years ago for Mr. Willard to perform in America. Mr. Wilson Barrett secured 

it for England, but has transferred the London rights to Mr. Charles Frohman, 
retaining the provincial rights for himself. 

Everything from Mr. Parker’s pen is graceful, poetical, full of fancy, and 
we anticipate the production of his play with much pleasure. It is a comedy in 
three acts, with more of farce in it than usually obtains in ‘‘ costume” plays. 
The period is that of the Thirty Years’ War. The scene of the play is laid in 
Alsace, in a romantic environment of frowning forest and ruined castles. .* The 
Swashbuckler” is a ne’er-do-well, disinherited by his uncle; he becomes 4 
soldier of fortune. But the ancestral castle must-go to someone, so the uncle 
resolves to leave it to his nephew, or to his nephew’s cousin, who left the castle 
to pursue her studies. The property is to go to the one who arrives home first 
after the death of the testator. Both start homewards and meet accidentally. 
not knowing each other. Further than this we will not go. Miss Evelyn 
Millard returns to play the part of the heroine, and Mr. Waring will undertake 
that of the hero. 

“San Toy,” that superb spectacle, melodious ‘‘comedy,” and laughable 
farce, has celebrated its first anniversary at Daly’s Theatre by painting the lily 
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and renovating that which was as good as new. A few fresh songs, and many 
fresh dresses, even more gorgeous—they could not be more tasteful—than the 
jas, make ‘‘San Toy” as spick and span as. a new pin, and just as pointed. 
From the dull, though magnificent, entertainment of the first night over a year 
ago, the play has developed into one of the brightest and most pleasing 
productions which even Mr. George Edwardes has given us. The humour of 
Mr. Huntley Wright and Mr. Rutland Barrington, the pretty: singing of 
Mr, Hayden Coffin, Miss Hilda Moody, and Miss Collingbourne, the dances and 
processions, combine in making three hours’ exhilaration to ear and eye and 
even the understanding. 

Theatrical and literary circles are all agog over a certain play. They say 
it is not written by the gentleman whose name is attached to it as author, but 
that it is really the work of a brilliant litterateur who’ has given many clever 
things to the stage, but who no longer writes over his own signature. The 
same thing has been said before of other plays, but rumour has never been so 
persistent or so widespread as in the present case. It lends a piquant interest 
to the work in question. One wonders if the murder in this instance ever will 
out. 

It is pleasing to be able to record at any rate a moderate success at the 
Garrick Theatre for ‘‘The Wedding Gues’.” It may be a great success, but 
we know that we do not exaggerate in using the milder term. In spite of the 
almost universal ‘‘slating” Mr. Barrie’s play received at the hands: of the 
critics, the public has shown that there is at least a section of it which can 
discriminate between a play dealing loftily with a serious theme and the plays 
which are merely written with the idea of pandering to the taste for the vicious. 
It is a significant sign of a more earnest pleasure in the drama, as distinct from 
merely theatrical amusement, that a work so sombre and serious in tone as 
“The Wedding Guest” can continue even for a short time to attract paying 
audiences. 

Mr. Lewis Waller’s reappearance in Mr. Henry Hamilton’s version of 
“The Three Musketeers,” which is to be revived by Mr. Mollison at the 
Lyceum Theatre—vice ‘* For Auld Lang Syne ”—will be a curious experiment. 
Is there any real vitality in a play of this kind? If there be, the spirited, 
buoyant, attractive D’Artagnan of Mr. Waller must be very largely answerable 
for it, White Mr. Waller does not give ‘‘character” to the. part—his 
D’Artagran might be English, French, ancient or modern—the breeziness and 
virility and picwuresqueness of it carry one away and compose a pzrformance 
wholly exhilarating and pleasant. The production of ‘* Henry V.,” which is 
to follow, with Mr. Waller as the King, should certainly be successful, beyond 
any doubt. The manliness and the splendid declamation of Mr. Waller, his 
spirit, and his personatity should suit the character admirably. Uis Hotspur is 
even now rememLered. PHG@BUS, 
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HE foHowing is a quotation from *‘ D. M.” in the Fve/d of October 27th: 

“Your correspondent ‘A. T. H.’ expresses the opinion that 

driving has been a preventive of disease, and this week’s COUNTRY 

LiFr is responsible for the statement that Sir R. Payne Gallwey 

thinks that driving, by unduly increasing the stock, conduces to 

disease. I certainly know of ‘ driving’ moors in. Yorkshire where 

disease has been prevalent in some seasons within the last ten years ;’ I suppose 
some day we shall know more about grouse disease, but at present, though there 
are many theories, little is really known. It is a curious fact that in thé Outer 
Hebrides—the Lews, for instance—grouse disease is absolutely unknown, though 
driving has never been resorted to, and fresh blood has never been introduced, 
and excessive wet prevails through the winter. I have never heard any explanation 
of this, and the habits of grouse there appear to be different also, as they. never 
pack, and can be shot over dogs till December 1oth. I believe, though I do not 
know it for a fact, that grouse disease is unknown in Wales. Might not these 
two instances of exemption throw some light on the cause?” Neither am I 
very sure that Wales is exempt from grouse disease. But if it is not, it has 
never suffered from it in the truly remarkable way that the moors of the North 
of England and Scotland have suffered. In Caithness, which is one of the 
driest counties of Scotland as regards absence of rainfall—although so far North I 
suppose the drying power of the sun is not very much, especially in the remarkably 
short winter days—the moors have been swept of grouse on several occasions. 
Dr. Klein, in his published work ‘ The Grouse Disease,” shows that the microbe 
which he took to be that of the disease was killed by drying the substance in 
which it was. The missing link in Dr. Klein’s chain of evidence was; that he 
never gave the dise:se to a grouse by any of the cultures of the bacilli: which he 
made from the di eased tissues of grouse that were supposed to have died from 
the disease. With these cultures he killed mice, buntings, and yellow-hammers, 
but he could not kill fowls, rabbits, or pigeons. From the experiments he made, 
and assuming that the bacteria he cultivated were really those fatal to the grouse, 
he believed that it would be easy to produce attenuated cultures which would act 
4§ a preventive, if grouse could be inoculated with them. Le suggested that, as 
keepers mostly know of grouse nests, this would be easy; but in this I.can- 


" hot agree as to the fact, nor in regard to the opinion ; I do not think that any 


large proportion of grouse nests are ever seen by keepers, and it is'to be hoped 
they are not by shepherds and others ; but that, if known, it would be easy to 
inoculate the young birds, I cannot agree. Dr. Klein must have been under the 
impression that the young lirds remained in the nes‘s to be fed by the old b'rds, 
like young jackdaws, pigeons, or house sparrows. But the curious part of the 
business is, that it is the wettest part of Scotland where grouse disease is not 
known, I spite of the fact that drying kills the bacilli. Wales is a wet country, 
“es so is Ireland, where at one time it was said that the disease never appeared, 
ut about which some doubts have Leen latterly expressed. The fact is, that 
until grouse disease has been proved to be due to any one kind of kacillus, and 
i very 

votneag eal rouse is put down to the grouse disease, although in reality 
combed ye several kines of it. A few years before Dr. Klein discovered the 
> a Seat Spencer Cobbold had discovered what he and others at that 
a ee eee a a : minute round worm, and not bacteria 
Mpesworm with’ the discase.” T-very well renembar ‘wen: shooting’ grouse 
: en shooting grouse 


illness amongst the 


in ; 
Eaoeod on the shores of Loch Ness in 1872—the record year—that the 
Pets insisted that the tape-worms were the cause of disease, and that it was 
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sure to follow. These worms were found in large masses in very many birds, in 
that particular differing from any grouse I have ever since seen. On many 
occasions there would be a yard of the filthy white mass hanging from the birds 
as’ they were retrieved ; not single worms, but raany coiled or roped together ; 
on other occasions they would actually appear through the shot wounds in the 
dead birds, so that it made grouse shooting a good deal less pleasant than I had 
hitherto known it. There were, however, no diseased birds in August of that year, 
but in 1873 the disease had come and left desolation upon the moors all over 
Scotland. This year some of the reports from shooting quarters have drawn 
attention to the prevalence of tape-worm, and, just as was the case in the season of 
1872, we have heard rumours ofa few cases of disease, as, for instance, at the Duke 


of Richmond’s ; ‘‘like 1872 ” also, it has been a remarkable season for grouse in 


Scotland; but, unlike 1872, not very wonderful onthe North of England 
moors. The similarity is great enough to suggest that the disease is due in the 
natural order of things once more ; if we escape it, there ought to be a recor 
year in 1901, because of the large number of birds now left. But it is not by any 
means proved that this contagious or epidemic disease is more frequent or worse 
than it was early.in the century, and yet grouse have increased wonderfully ; on the 
famous Blubberhouse Moors they must have been even scarcer, for the acreage, than 
they are now in the Lews. There you may now kill a grouse to every 50 or 109 
acres, and on the 2,221 acres of Blubberhouse the bag hetween the years 1829 
and 1843 was {rom 12 to 91 brace; but, as Lord Walsingham has proved, 
driving has been contemporaneous with an enormous increase, one which enabled 
him, in 1888, to kill 1,070 grouse there to his own gun in one day, which proved 
to be about half the bag of the season ; he had previously ki‘led 1,615 grouse on 
the moor in the 1872 season, and this great year was followed in Yorkshire, as in 
Scotland, by disease and little shooting for several years. 

Klein, as well as those who have looked into the question before him, found 
tape-worm in all the birds dead from grouse disease ; in ‘* Grouse Disease,” by 
Macdonald, the same statement is made as the result of the observations by 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, then Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
Edinburgh, and whose observations are accepted both by Macdonald and by 
Klein ; but none of them thought that the tape-worm was the actual cause of the 
disease. In this they were no doubt right ; but, at the same time, it may be the 
means of introducing the microbe’into the blood. Assuming that Dr. Klein 
found the right microbe, then. he succeeded in infecting birds and mice with it in 
two ways. - One, and almost constantly, inoculation—which is obviously not the 
way grouse are infected, unless by means of the bites of worms from inside, or 
from some other parasites from outside; the other, infection through the breath ; but 
this was only effected by covering over the cages of the healthy and the infected by 
one cloth, an arrangement as much unlike the free breath of the moorland as it is 
possible to imagine. But if it really be possible to catch an infectious disease on the 
open hillside by means of the breath, one would think that it was more likely to be 
caught where birds crowd together in packs than at other times or places, as in 
the Lews, where they do not pack. _—Klein states that the disease does occur in 
Ireland and also in Wales, but he does not appear to have had grouse sent to 
him for examination from either. It is, however, quite safe to say that the 
disease occurs less often and less violently in Wales and Ifeland than it does in 
the North of England and in Scotland. It is also true to say that grouse 
pack but little in the two former countries, and not at all in the Lews. 
His opinion is that the disease is always present, but that it is only when 
the birds are weak from other external causes, and so ready to fall victims, 
that it’ becomes epidemic. He distinguished between. the virulence of the 
microbe of the auiumn and that of the spring, but yet regards the disease 
caused by each as one and the same. The most interesting portion of his work 
was that in which he showed that when a bird had been ill of the disease in a 
mild form, and recovered, the most virulent cultivations, injected in large doses, 
were inert, and that this state of safety could be ensured by causing the disease 
in a mild form by means of attenuated virus; but then experiments weie 
unfortunately not made with grouse. . 

_ I have -been referring particularly to the Lews, where grouse are late, and 
where. even deer stalking continues to the end of October, and I hear of 
more remarkable bags from Lews Castle. Mr. Cheetham, the tenan!, on 
October: 18th got twenty-six brace of grouse and three couple of snipe ; on 
the 19th thirty-seven brace of grouse and three couple of snipe, one gun and shoot- 
ing over. dogs. . This is remarkable sport, and even in the sweltering long days 
of August. would be excellent anywhere ; but in the short October days, when the 
air is crisp and fresh, and sport twice as enjoyable as it is in August, the sport 
must be something to live for the purpose of remembering. 

In Morsgail deer forest Mr,’ Arthur Walrond and Mr. Rooper got seventeen 
stags in twelve days prior to October 21st, of which three carried eleven points 
and sixteen, . On the 20th, Mr. Cheetham and a friend got thirty-three coupie 
of snipe and four and a-half of golden plover. 

The next most remarkable thing to note is the report of Mr, Arthur Blyth’s 
partridge shooting at Elmdon, in Essex. I hear that it was 930} brace in three 
days to seven guns; I have not yet heard full particulars, but this clever game 
preserver was good enough to give me all particulars of his 1898 and 1899 bags. 
They go to show that, although both those years were bad for partridges, this 
oné-is. worse. . In the earlier year, 1,067 and 805 partridges were obtained in 
two days, or 1,872 partridges for both; in 1899, 1,011 and 842 birds were 
respectively the two days’ score, or 1,853 partridges. Now we have him 
making a bag of 1,861 in three days. Of course, it is early times to talk of 
records for the season, for in these days of high preservation one never knows 


_what may turn up in some unexpected quarter, but at present Mr. Arthur 


Blyth holds the record for each of three consecutive yea:s. It will take a great 
deal of breaking, and I cannot think of any place where it is likely to be done. 
There has been shooting at the Grange in the past fortnight, but I am told that 
this part of Hampshire is not as good as some others this year. At Ampfield, 


‘Hants, Mr. David Faber, along with Lo:d Helmsley, Sir Charles Clark, 


Colonel Hanning, and Colonel Finlay, killed 1,900 rabbits and 360 partridges 
in two days, and The MacKintosh, at Moy, in Inverness-shire, bagged about 500 
wild duck in one day,. the. invited guns in the latter case being Cameron of 
Lochiel, Mr. MacKenzie of Farr, Mr. Charles Stewart of Brin, Mr, Part, and 
Mr. MacDonald of Fort William. 

I am sincerely sorry to hear that Mr. Thorn (Charles Lancaster) has nearly 
lost his life from an accident, particulars of which I have not heard, but the 
last report is that Mr. Thorn is going on as well as could be expected. He 
‘was hit xin the face as the result of an explosion of some sort. Mr. Thorn 
has taken a leading part in many movements of late years ; he has strong views, 
and those who occasionally differ from him respect him none the less because he 
knows his own mind, 

ArGus OLIVF, 
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sf the Zullverein—Free Trade in the British Empire, protective 
tariffs against the rest of the world .We must defer to another occasion any discus- 
sion of the question on its merits, but it is most interesting to note how the various 
outlying parts of the Empire are gradually coming together in this effort to force 
the Mother Country out of the strict Free Trade doctrine which she has pursued 


adopt the principle « 






T is difficult to write 
with moderation of 
such a play as 
“Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” by Mr. 

Frank Harris, now being 

performed by Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell and 

her company at the 

Royalty Theatre. _ It is 

more than difficult to 

understand, first, how 

Mr. Frank Harris came to write such a play; secondly, how 

such a play came to be produced by an artist of the discernment 

which Mrs. Campbell must possess to have reached her present 
position of eminence in her art. For “Mr. and Mrs. Daventry” 
has no single saving grace. It is nasty without being clever ; 

“realistic” without being real; repulsive without being powerful ; 

affected without being “smart.” It is surely the extreme 

veductio ad absurdum of the “‘sex”’ play; the ‘ problem play”’ of 
the revolt against all the commandments, not to mention the 
canons of breeding, can no further go. 

‘The time has come for a ‘‘new school” to arise to sweep 
away the conventionality of vice. A new Ibsen should burst 
upon us to paint in unfaltering colours truth, fidelity, renuncia- 
tion, restraint. We have got into a ruck. The Radical of 
yesterday is the Conservative of to-day. Ibsen came and swept 
away the conventions of morality on the stage. His disciples 
have run mad in the same field. They have been so assiduous, 
so rampageous, so indiscreet, that they have turned the “ uncon- 
ventionality”’ of yesterday into the convention of to-day. A 
wife who remains true to her marital vows, although her husband 
has broken his, will be a startling novelty. Will no prophet 
arrive who will show us that it is the exception rather than the 
rule for the woman to fly to the arms of the other man directly 
she discovers that her husband isuntrue? Despite the teachings 
of the present piayed-out old school of morbid and unpleasant 
drama, the wife usually contents herself with a separation. The 
usual woman really does not rush off immediately to Monte 
Carlo with a cry that she will ‘ face the world” with her lover. 

Mr. Frank Harris in “* Mr. and Mrs. Daventry’ shows us 
the antiquated type of dissolute husband with the soul of a worm 
who flirts with another woman in his wife’s house; the 
hackneyed neurotic wife who moans about being ‘“ misunder- 
stood,” goes off to the chambers of her ‘ friend,” and does most of 
the proposing that they should “ fly together’; the well-worn 
lover, whom we are still expected to regard as a chivalrous 
gentleman rescuing beauty in distress, while he packs up his 
trunk and takes tickets for two for the Sunny South ; the same 
old nonsense about the absence in his love of the “ passion”’ 
which was so abhorrent to her in her husband, although in the 
last act there is the reference—without which no recognised 
‘realistic’? drama is now complete—to the child of which this 
chivalrous and impassionate lover is the father. What old game 
it all is! 

_ Worthy of the Adelphi in its palmy days is the “big” 
scene of this most delectable play. Worthy, that is, in its 
tawdry theatricalism and unreal sensationalism, for at the 
Adelphi there was generally a regard for good taste, and a desire 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the average man and woman. 
It is a ‘‘ dark” scene with a screen in it. Shades of Sheridan, a 
screen! The wife is lying down, while the moonlight pours in 
upon her from the window. It is her boudoir, where people have 
been passing in and out ever since the curtain went up. Here 
come her husband and his vulgar woman-friend. He locks the 
door, with a remark that no one ever enters here. He kisses her 
on the arm. He gives her ten one hundred pound notes. They 
scuffle. The wife, unobserved, is listening behind the screen. 
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since the days of Sir Robert Peel. It is one of the questions that the new 
Pa:liament will be called upon to deal with. But though English commerce would 
benefit, it is not easy to see what English agriculture would gain. Already much 
cheap farm produce comes from the colonies, and the first effort should be to 
increase it. 


— Fe Sa 











There is a knocking at the 
door. It is the other 
woman’s husband. He 
says he will break down 
the door. Then the wife 
behind the screen turns up 
the electric light, while 
the guilty pair stand in 
abashed and apprehensive 
attitudes, and opens the 
door. The other husband, naturally surprised—this being an 
‘“‘ up-to-date” drama—that his wife is not alone with their host, 
apologises, goes out, and the curtain very acceptably falls. What 
few seconds in this scene are not vulgar are most ineffective. 

Worthy of the Adelphi, too, is the last act, which passes 
in. wicked Monte Carlo, where the married heroine and her 
extremely chivalrous lover are passing the time. To them 
comes the husband, repentant. He wishes his wife to return 
to him. Everything shall be forgiven. She will not return. 
She would rather perish. He has killed her soul, destroyed her 
individuality, and the rest of it. More. Following a popular 
example, she refers to the most delicate and intimate matters, 
with which, however, her husband has no concern. This being 
the condition of affairs, in order, possibly, that his wife and her 
lover may be married, the husband goes outside and commits 
suicide. That is the end of the play. 

Such is the story, told without brilliancy, skill, taste, or 
even mere cleverness. The laboured epigrains are of the most 
far-fetched and unhumorous description; the construction of 
the play is amateurish to a degree. A set of ladies—a sort of 
feminine Christy Minstrel troupe giving off feeble and unpleasant 
jokes—say all sorts of irrelevant and uninteresting things. The 
curtain goes up and comes down continually just for exercise. 
The play does not even give the opportunity for acting. The 
best character in the piece is that of an Irish man-servant with 
half-a-dozen words to say. If he had had more to say he would 
probably have been less endurable. Mr. Howard Sturge acted 
this character delightfully. Mr. Albert Gran, too, gave character 
and truth to the part of a German waiter—quite a small part. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Fred Kerr, and Mr. Du Maurier 
could do nothing to make the people they were representing 
natural, human, or entertaining. Miss Beryl Faber, who had 
to speak the few nice sentences there were in the play, spoke 
them very nicely indeed. 


HEN we wrote recently that the terrible epidemic of unpleasant 
modern plays would bring back again before its time the drama 
of romanee, of adventure, of sword and feather, we-did not think 
to receive such a speedy verification from the very theatre which 

was the peg upon which we hung our little homily. Yet it is from the Duke of 
York’s Theatre itself that the illustration comes. It is good tidings that the 
un‘ortunate ‘* Lackey’s Carnival” is at once to be succeeded by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s ‘‘ medizval romance,” ‘* The Swashbuckler,” which he wrote some 
years ago for Mr. Willard to perform in America. Mr. Wilson Barrett secured 
it for England, but has transferred the London rights to Mr. Charles Frohman, 
retaining the provincial rights for himself. 

Everything from Mr. Parker’s pen is graceful, poetical, full of fancy, and 
we anticipate the production of his play with much pleasure. It is a comedy in 
three acts, with more of farce in it than usually obtains in ‘* costume ” plays. 
The period is that of the Thirty Years’ War. The scene of the play is laid in 
Alsace; in a romantic environment of frowning forest and ruined castles...‘ The 
Swashbuckler” is a ne’er-do-well, disinherited by his uncle; he becomes 4 
soldier of fortune. But the ancestral castle must go to someone, so the uncle 
resolves to leave it to his nephew, or to his nephew’s cousin, who left the castle 
to pursue her studies. The property is to go to the one who arrives home first 
after the death of the testator. Both start homewards and meet accidentally: 
not knowing each other. Further than this we will not go. Miss Evely 
Millard returns to play the part of the heroine, and Mr. Waring will undertake 
that of the hero. 

“© San Toy,” that superb spectacle, melodious ‘‘ comedy,” and laughable 
farce, has celebrated its first anniversary at Daly’s Theatre by painting the lily 
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and renovating that which was as good as new. A few fresh songs, and many 
fresh dresses, even more gorgeous—they could not be more tasteful—than the 
jas, make ‘‘San Toy” as spick and span as. a new pin, and just. as pointed. 
From the dull, though magnificent, entertainment of the first night over a year 
ago, the play has developed into one of the brightest and most pleasing 
productions which even Mr. George Edwardes has given us. The humour of 
Mr. Huntley Wright and Mr. Rutland Barrington, the pretty: singing of 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, Miss Hilda Moody, and Miss Collingbourne, the dances and 
processions, combine in making three hours’ exhilaration to ear and eye and 
even the understanding. 

Theatrical and literary circles are all agog over a certain play. They say 
it is not written by the gentleman whose name is attached to it as author, but 
that it is really the work of a brilliant litterateur who’ has given many clever 
things to the stage, but who no longer writes over his. own signature. The 
same thing has been said before of other plays, but rumour has never been so 
persistent or so widespread as in the present case. It lends a piquant interest 
to the work in question. One wonders if the murder in this instance ever will 
out. 

It is pleasing to be able to record at any rate a moderate success at the 
Garrick Theatre for ‘‘The Wedding Gues'.” It may be a great success, but 
we know that we do not exaggerate in using the milder term. In spite of the 
almost univeisal ‘‘slating” Mr. Barrie’s play received at the hands: of the 
critics, the public has shown that there is at least a section of it which can 
discriminate between a play dealing loftily with a serious theme and the plays 
which are merely written with the idea of pandering to the taste for the vicious. 
It is a significant sign of a more earnest pleasure in the drama, as distinct from 
merely theatrical amusement, that a work so sombre and serious in tone as 
“The Wedding Guest” can continue even fora short time to attract paying 
audiences. , 

Mr. Lewis Waller’s reappearance in Mr. Henry Hamilton’s version of 
“The Three Musketeers,” which is to be revived by Mr. Mollison at the 
Lyceum Theatre—vice ‘‘ For Auld Lang Syne ”—will be a curious experiment. 
Is there any real vitality in a play of this kind? If there be, the spirited, 
buoyant, attractive D’Artagnan of Mr. Waller must be very largely answerable 
for it. White Mr. Waller does not give ‘‘character” to the. part—his 
D’Artagran might be English, French, ancient or modern—the breeziness and 
virility and picsuresqueness of it carry one away and compose a performance 
wholly exhilarating and pleasant. The production of ‘* Henry V.,” which is 
to follow, with Mr. Waller as the King, should certainly be successful, beyond 
any doubt. The manliness and the splendid declamation of Mr. Waller, his 
spirit, and his personality should suit the character admirably. His Hotspur is 
even now rememtLered. PHa&BUS. 
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HE folowing is a quotation from ‘* D, M.” in the Fie/d of October 27th: 

“Your correspondent ‘A. T. H.’ expresses the opinion that 

driving has been a preventive of disease, and this week’s COUNTRY 

LiFe is responsible for the statement that Sir R. Payne Gallwey 

thinks that driving, by unduly increasing the stock, conduces to 

disease. I certainly know of ‘ driving’ moors in. Yorkshire where 

disease has been prevalent in some seasons within the last ten years ;’ I suppose 
some day we shall know more about grouse disease, but at present, though there 
are many theories, little is really known. It is a curious fact that in the Outer 
Hebrides—the Lews, for instance—grouse disease is absolutely unknown, though 
driving has never been resorted to, and fresh blood has never been introduced, 
and excessive wet prevails through the winter. I have never heard any explanation 
of this, and the habits of grouse there appear to be different also, as they. never 
pack, and can be shot over dogs till December roth. I believe, though I do not 
know it for a fact, that grouse disease is unknown in Wales. Might not these 
two instances of exemption throw some light on the cause?” Neither am I 
very sure that Wales is exempt from grouse disease. But if it is not, it has 
never suffered from it in the truly remarkable way that the moors of the North 
of England and Scotland have suffered. In Caithness, which is one of the 
driest counties of Scotland as regards absence of rainfall—although so far North I 
suppose the drying power of the sun is not very much, especially in the remarkably 
short winter days—the moors have been swept of grouse on several occasions. 
Dr. Klein, in his published work ‘ The Grouse Disease,” shows that the microbe 
which he took to be that of the disease was killed by drying the substance in 
which it was. The missing link in Dr. Klein’s chain of evidence was; that he 
hever gave the dise ise to a grouse by any of the cultures of the bacilli which he 
made from the di eased tissues of grouse that were supposed to have died from 
the disease. With these cultures he killed mice, buntings, and yellow-hammers, 
but he could not kill fowls, rabbits, or pigeons. From the experiments he made, 
and assuming that the bacteria he cultivated were really those fatal to the grouse, 
he believed that it would be easy to produce attenuated cultures which would act 
a a preventive, if grouse could be inoculated with them. He suggested that, as 
keepers mostly know of grouse nests, this would be easy ; but in this I. can- 
hot agree as to the fact, nor in regard to the opinion ; I do not think that any 
large Proportion of grouse nests are ever seen by keepers, and it is to be hoped 
they are not by shepherds and others ; but that, if known, it would be easy to 
inoculate the young birds, I cannot agree. Dr. Klein must have been under the 
Mpression that the young Lirds remained in the nes‘s to be fed by the old b'rds, 
like young jackdaws, pigeons, or house sparrows. But the curious part of the 
tgp that it is the wettest part of Scotland where grouse disease is not 
ape ” ae 7 the fact that drying kills the bacilli. Wales is a wet country, 
i reland, where at one time it was said that the disease never appeared, 
ut about which some doubts have Leen latterly expressed. The fact is, that 
until grouse disease has been proved to be due to any one kind of Facillus, and 
— is some known certain method of identification of the bacteria, every 
—. ete the Grouse is put down to the grouse disease, although in reality 
aang e several kinds of it. A few years before Dr. Klein discovered the 
ee aa Spencer Cobbold had discovered what he and others at that 
MUM Micsore, ong, teeie oitir ef thew, argereel tginien Noles 
‘ape-worm with’ the disease. I i ; Doe wceler rome 
in: Scotland . very well remember when shooting grouse 
on the shores of Loch Ness in 1872—the record year—that the 

worms were the cause of disease, and that it was 
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sure to follow. These worms were found in larze masses in very many birds, in 
that particular differing from any grouse I have ever since seen. On many 
occasions there would be a yard of the filthy white mass hanging from the birds 
as they were retrieved ; not single worms, but many coiled or roped together ; 
on other occasions they would actually appear through the shot wounds in the 
dead birds, so that it made grouse shooting a good deal less pleasant than I had 
hitherto known it. There were, however, no diseased birds in August of that year, 
but in 1873 the disease had: come and left desolation upon the moors all over 
Scotland. This year some of the reports from shooting quarters have drawn 
attention to the prevalence of tape-worm, and, just as was the case in the season of 
1872, we have heard rumours of a few cases of disease, as, for instance, at the Duke 
of Richmond’s ; ‘‘like 1872 ” also, it has been a remarkable season for grouse in 
Scotland ;+ but, unlike 1872, not very wonderful on the North of England 
moors. ‘The similarity is great enough to suggest that the disease is due in the 
natural order of things once more ; if we escape it, there ought to be a record 
year in 1901, because of the large number of birds now left. But it is not by any 
means proved that this contagious or epidemic disease is more frequent or worse 
than it was early.in the century, and yet grouse have increased wonderfuily ; on the 
famous Blubberhouse Moors they must have been even scarcer, for the acreage, than 
they are now in the Lews. There you may now kill a grouse to every 50 or 109 
acres, and on the 2,221 acres of Blubberhouse the bag letween the years 1829 
and 1843 was from 12 to 91 brace; but, as Lord Walsingham has proved, 
driving has been contemporaneous with an enormous increase, one which enabled 
him, in 1888, to kill 1,070 grouse there to his own gun in one day, which proved 
to be about half the bag of the season ; he had previously ki‘led 1,615 grouse on 
the moor in the 1872 season, and this great year was followed in Yorkshire, as in 
Scotland, by disease and little shooting for several years. 

Klein, as well as those who have looked into the question before him, found 
tape-worm in all the birds dead from grouse disease ; in ‘* Grouse Disease,” by 
Macdonald, the same statement is made as the result of the observations by 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, then Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
Edinburgh, and whose observations are accepted both by Macdonald and by 
Klein ; but none of them thought that the tape-worm was the actual cause of the 
disease. In this they were no doubt right ; but, at the same time, it may be the 
means of introducing the microbe‘into the blood. Assuming that Dr. Klein 
found the right microbe, then. he succeeded in infecting birds and mice with it in 
two ways. - One, and almost constantly, inoculation—which is obviously not the 
way grouse are infected, unless by means. of the bites of worms from inside, or 
from some other parasites from outside; the other, infection through the breath ; but 
this was only effected by covering over the cages of the healthy and the infected by 
one cloth, an arrangement as much unlike the free breath of the moorland as it is 
possible to imagine. But if it really be possible to catch an infectious disease on the 
open hillside by means of the breath, one would think that it was more likely to be 
caught where birds crowd together in packs than at other times or places, as in 
the Lews, where they do not pack. _ Klein states that the disease does occur in 
Ireland and also in Wales, but he does not appear to have had grouse sent to 
him for examination from either. It is, however, quite safe to say that the 
disease occurs less often and less violently in Wales and Ireland than it does in 
the North of England and in Scotland. It is also true to say that grouse 
pack but little in the two former: countries, and not at all in the Lews. 
His opinion «is that the disease is always present, but that it is only when 
the birds are weak from other external causes, and so ready to fall victims, 
that it) becomes epidemic. He distinguished between the virulence of the 
microbe of the auiumn and that of the spring, but yet regards the disease 
caused by each as one and the same. The most interesting portion of his work 
was that in which he showed that when a bird had been ill of the disease in a 
mild form, and recovered, the most virulent cultivations, injected in large doses, 
were inert, and that this state of safety could be ensured by causing the disease 
in a mild form by means of attenuated virus; but then experiments weie 
unfortunately not made with grouse. . 

_ I have. been referring particularly to the Lews, where grouse are late, and 
where even deer stalking continues to the end of October, and I hear of 
more remarkable bags from Lews Castle. Mr. Cheetham, the tenant, on 
October 18th got twenty-six brace of grouse and three couple of snipe; on 
the 19th thirty-seven brace of grouse and three couple of snipe, one gun and shoot- 
ing over. dogs. . This is remarkable sport, and even in the sweltering long days 
of August. would be excellent anywhere ; but in the short October days, when the 
air is crisp and fresh, and sport twice as enjoyable as it is in August, the sport 
must be something to live for the purpose of remembering. 

In Morsgail deer forest Mr,’ Arthur Walrond and Mr. Rooper got seventeen 
stags in twelve days prior to October 21st, of which three carried eleven points 
and sixteen, . On the 2oth, Mr. Cheetham and a friend got thirty-three coup:e 
of snipe and four and a-half of golden plover. 

The next most remarkable thing to note is the report of Mr. Arthur Blyth’s 
partridge shooting at Elmdon, in Essex. I hear that it was 9304 brace in three 
days to seven guns; I have not yet heard full particulars, but this clever game 
preserver was good enough to give me all particulars of his 1898 and 1899 bags. 
They go to show that, although both those years were bad for partridges, this 
oné-is. worse. . In the earlier year, 1,067 and 805 partridges were obtained in 
two days, or: 1,872 partridges for both; in 1899, 1,011 and 842 birds were 
respectively the two days’ score, or 1,853 partridges. Now we have him 
making a bag of 1,861 in three days. Of course, it is early times to talk of 
records for the season, for in these days of high preservation one never knows 


_what may turn up in some unexpected quarter, but at present Mr. Arthur 


Blyth holds the record for each of three consecutive yea:s. It will take a great 
deal of breaking, and I cannot think of any place where it is likely to be done. 
There has been shooting at the Grange in the past fortnight, but I am told that 
this part of Hampshire is not as good as some others this year. At Ampfield, 


‘Hants, Mr. David Faber, along with Lo:d Helmsley, Sir Charles Clark, 


Colonel Hannirg, and Colonel Finlay, killed 1,900 rabbits and 360 partridges 
in two days, and The MacKintosh, at Moy, in Inverness-shire, bagged about 500 
wild duck in one day,. the. invited guns in the latter case being Cameron of 
Lochiel, Mr. MacKenzie of Farr, Mr. Charles Stewart of Brin, Mr. Part, and 
Mr. MacDonald of Fort William. 

I am sincerely sorry to hear that Mr. Thorn (Charles Lancaster) has nearly 
lost his life from an accident, particulars of which I have not heard, but the 
last report is that Mr. Thorn is going on as well as could be expected. He 


-was hit in the face as the result of an explosion of some sort. Mr. Thorn 


has taken a leading part in many movements of late years ; he has strong views, 
and those who occasionally differ from him respect him none the less because he 
knows his own mind, 

ArGus OLIVF, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


IGH up on the hills overlooking the town of Colchester 
are acres of roses, set in a country of hedgerows and 
meadows, a country dear to Constable, and through 
his pictures of its smiling landscapes famous for all 
ages. It is roseland, the abode of the Cants, and one 

of the firms we shall consider in these notes, a firm associated 
with “Ben” Cant, prince of .rose growers and an all-round 
sportsman, but, alas! now gone from us, leaving behind pleasant 
memories and practical advice about the flower encircling his 
long and busy life. We visited the old rose gardens of Messrs. 
Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, to give the full description of the firm, 
on a sunny day late in autumn. This is, we think, the time to 
seek a well-planted rose garden to know the kinds that blossom 
almost until. chrysanthemums are holding high festival, and 
long past the proverbial rose days of midsummer. Roses were in 
the older days for the summer only, but this is not true in the 
present times, when the glorious Chinas and teas and hybrid teas 
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Horticultural 
Society, and is a 
seedling to be proud 
of. It was pointed 
out to the writer 
on a sunny slope, 
but the seedling 
would be noticed by the most careless visitor, its sturdy shoots, 
blue-green foliage, which some would describe as “ glautous,” 
and globular bright rose flowers standing out boldly against the 
roses in neighbouring rows. We have sufficient belief in this 
new garden rose to predict a great demand for it in those places 
where colour, both in leaf and blossom, is desired in the autumn 
months. 

Many years ago, over the porch of the residence, with ‘its 
beautiful view of the town across the valley, grew the original 
plant introduced into this country of the world-famous Maréchal 
Niel. The year 1854 should be remembered as the occasion of 
the coming of the Maréchal Niel rose to England, in company with 
another rose as popular, the Gloire de Dijon, and the lesser- 
known Jules Margottin, a brilliant trio which first had place in 
this historic nursery. It will interest rose exhibitors also to 
know that in 1847 the late Mr. Benjamin Cant began to 
show roses, and was the first winner of the great challenge 

trophy of the National Rose Society, namely, 
in 1881, the prize being offered for seventy-two 
varieties, and this great award he secured in 
the two following years. This triumphal 
progress has not been arrested, and his two sons 
who now control the fortunes of the business 
are following worthily in the footsteps of their 
renowned father. 

Having slightly touched upon the history 
of the firm, we may now regard the roses 
coveting the acres of deeply-trenched loamy 
soil. Roses are everywhere, one piece of quite 
thirteen acres being thick with sturdy plants; 
and every form is grown—standard, _half- 
standard, bush, climber, and fresh | green 
stretches of. briars for budding. It may not 
be generally known that Messrs. Benjamin 
Cant were the first introducers of the cutting 
briar, whence began a new. way of growing 
the queenly flower, by which we are not 
troubled with suckers and abominations. in- 
separable from the reckless use of hosts of 
plants unsuitable for the purpose. Many roses 
are on their own roots, and especially the 
majority of those cheerful, ever - flowering 
“Chinas” or monthlies, which defy unpleasant 
weather and even the first nipping frosts. 

We were lately in a_ beautiful Surrey 
garden, and there saw the pretty uses to which 
the ordinary China or monthly rose may: be 


W. Gill. GROWING OUTDOOR PLANT OF. ROSA RUGOSA ALBA. opyright put. It was grown with the deep green, 


are crowded with expanded flowers and buds in September days, 
and give fresh beauty to the autumn garden. The truth is, we 
are beginning to think in downright, earnest of the rose’as a 
purely garden flower, without thought of its value for the 
exhibition. We appreciate the faultless flowers of the show tent, 
their perfect symmetry and delightful colouring, but a new era 
has dawned in the history of the English garden, and roses are 
planted now in breadths for their ‘“ decorative” importance, and 
to provide fragrant material for the house. 

In the fat rose meadows in this nursery the plants are grown 
in lines and groups, the newer varieties and hybrids and the 
favourites that charmed our forefathers, roses that will never fade 
from memory, in spite of the many beautiful modern productions 
to tempt the rosarian to forget old. friends. 

The beautiful new seedling rose named after the widow of 
our friend “Ben,” namely, Mrs. B. R. Cant, is a temptation. 
This has been honoured by the award of merit of the. Royal 


creamy-berried tree ivy, the rose shoots coming 
from the dense ivy growth, and flinging bright - coloured 
flowers above the green bush. In many a warm nook 4 
few buds may be culled throughout the winter, and these will 
expand freely in the kindly warmth ofa room. Fashion has decreed 
that the misnamed hybrid perpetuals are no longer necessary 1 
abundance. We write misnamed because, if any rose ! 
perpetual—and no kind fully deserves the name—it is the 
Chinas and the teas, which begin to flower in June, and 
only frost and cold rains bring their career to a full stop. 
Never let it be thought we despise’ the old ‘“h.-p.” Its 
beauty as an exhibition flower is manifest, and in the garden, 
though it offers, compared with the other races, few of its 
precious blossoms, we enjoy the full, rich colouring painted upon 
velvety petals filled with the sweetest of odours. We hope tt 
may be long before the’ garden knows no more the Alfred 
Carritre, A. K. Williams, Prince Arthur, Mme. Eugene 
Verdier, Sultan of Zanzibar, and many others which wé 
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noticed in the collection here. But fashion is turning things 
topsy-turvy in the rose garden. We rejoice to learn that the 
owners of gardens are taking a real interest in their pleasure 
rounds, and planting them with roses that remain many months 
in full flower. There is another point toc. The teas and hybrid 
teas, more than the perpetuals of old, may be cut severely, to 
give handfuls of flowers for the house. A spray of Marie Van 
Houtte, Edith Gifford, or some variety as tender in colour as 
sweet in perfume is a 
dainty decoration, and 
this cutting of the 
shoots reduces the 
spring pruning, until 
it merely becomes a 
matter of shortening 
some growths and re- 
moving those tooworn 
gr too weak to bear 
flowers. It is wise 
to select for the teas 
and noisettes a rather 
sheltered place; well 
drain the ground, and 
as a winter protection 
draw the soil of the 
beds over the crowns. 
Then if the shoots be 
cut down the roots 
are safe, and the 
growths start away 
strongly from the 
base as usual. All 
the leading kinds 
were flowering at the 
time of our visit— 
Mme. Hoste, 
Ducher’s great rose 
of 1872, Anna Olivier, 
Catherine Mermet, W. Gill. 
Devoniensis, raisedas 
long ago as 1838 and still prized, Dr. Grill, Enchantress, Ethel 
Brownlow, Francisca Kriger, George Nabonnand, Isabella 
Sprunt, Mme. Charles, Mme. Falcot, Mme. P. Perny, Marie Van 
Houtte, Perle des Jardins, t'.e bright crimson Princesse de Sagan, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, the old 
Souvenir d’un Ami, raised in 1846, and Maman Cochet and its 
white sport. The Messrs. Cant have an interesting collection of new 
roses, and amongst them a tea kind named Georges Schwartz, 
which we think will grow in public favour. Its flowers are bags 
of perfume, and of a wonderful yellow colour, pure and distinct, 
deepening in the centre slightly. We give these names of tea roses 
as a guide to our readers and as the record of personal observation. 
Of the hybrid teas we might write many pages, but this is 


s 
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impossible. Rose-lovers should watch our usual weekly garden 
column, as the hybrid teas are occasionally referred to there; the 
writer believes in them as garden roses. Amongst the varieties 
are those with flowers of wonderful colour and rich perfume, and 
the new Gruss an Teplitz, a greeting not merely to Teplitz, but 
to the rose world, is a priceless acquisition to the race. It was 
at Colchester in many forms, half standard, bush, and in other 
ways, but always free and brilliant, the flowers as crimson as 
those of any hybrid 
perpetual, and _ so 
fragrant that we 
sniffed the flowers 
before they were 
reached, a true rose 
perfume reminiscent 
of the cabbage rose of 
the cottage plot. Itis 
not right, of course, 
to praise new roses 
until we know that 
other attributes be- 
sides mere colour and 
fragrance are present. 
We mean the attri- 
butes of vigorous 
growth, freedom, and 
hardihood. But we 
hope the beautiful 
Irish roses, Irish 
Beauty, Irish Glory, 
and Irish Modesty, 
will prove strong and 
free. The flowers are 
single, and those of 
Irish Beauty in par- 
ticular are very beau- 
tiful, with clusters of 
spotless white  re- 


A BED OF DWARF POLYANTHA ROSE. Copyright lieved with golden 


anthers. Killarney is 

another rose from Ireland fast taking a place in our gardens. Its 
flowers are of great charm, flesh-white and pink, a medley of soft 
hues, and the long buds expand intoa blosscm of artless form, but 
beautiful for this reason. We love the roses with flowers com- 
posed of petals flung about anyhow, bits of colour on long-stalks. 
The Messrs. Cant. are growing the China roses profusely. 
We were shown the monthly or typical China kind in rows, each 
containing over 500 plants, a picture of colour, it is needless to 
write, flowers appearing in clusters, and a forest of buds to 
maintain the almost perpetual display. To this delightful 
group belongs Mme. Laurette Messimy, perhaps the rose of 
roses for the garden, a vigorous plant smothered with loose 
flowers of many colours, rose, yellow, and shades of these 
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Gil. NEW HYBRID TEA ROSE KILLARNEY. Copyright 


mingling together. We seldom enter a well-planted garden 
without finding a mass of this rose of Guillot, the French raiser 
who also gave us Mme. Eugene Resal. A mass of Fabvier was 
as brilliant and showy as a bed of crimson geraniums, the flowers 
fiery scarlet, and as numerous in September as in July. Queen 
Mab, the crimson Cramoisie Superieure, Fellenberg, and Irene 
Watts, are all good China roses for massing in bed and border. 

We have written sufficient to show that this old rose garden 
is a farm of roses of all kinds and in all forms. Want of space is 
responsible for merely a brief reference to the polyantha roses 
flowering gaily in later autumn, to the climbers, the glorious 
hedge of Dundee Rambler, and the indoor plants which make 
bright the early months of the year. The illustrations will bring 
more forcibly before our readers the importance of the rose as a 
garden flower, and its happy life in this Colchester nursery, than 
mere descriptions. The rose is the flower of the English garden, 
and through the successful efforts of hybridists to raise up new 
races it is more identified with the pleasure ground than in the 
days of old, when there were few kinds to group in tbe border or 
in the bed. 


ON, THE GREEN. 

o HAT Oxford University team. is red-hot,” is the terse phrase in 
which we have keard estimated and: summed up the really great 
strength in golf of the present race of Oxford undergraduates. 
Lately they have had a rather notable. trial of strength among 
themselves in a team match between the Captain’s and the 
Secretary’s team—a kind 

of ‘* pick-up” match, as we may 

suppose. The Captain’s team won, 
but it was by the narrowest possible 
margin of one hole, the scores being 
nineteen to eighteen.. The captain 
himself, Mr. F.- H. Mitchell, son, if 
we mistake not, of a father very 
famous under the nom de guerre of 

‘*Mike,” won a gallant fight. from 

Mr. Bramston by a_ single hole. 

Other matches were not so: close, 

balances of seven and eight upon the 

one or the other side, making the very 
even issue of the team match the 
more singular, _ 

So Taylor has come back from 
America, and Vardon remains, beating 
people by gigantic balances of holes, 
and these two have never met 
except in the American champion- 
ship, which Vardon won. by a- stroke 
or two from Taylor, with the rest 
of the field practically nowhere. 
We may have all the Letter hope, IV, A. Routh 
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perhaps, of a match between them when Vardon comes over here, for we 
presume that he will favour us at times with a visit, even if he does intend to 
make the States his place of residence. Taylor, it is said, was offered great 
inducements to remain out there, but Taylor seems to be one of those rare 
people with whom dollars are not everything, and a genuine love of the old 
country decided him to come back. That is what is said ; but so many things 
have been said about him and about Vardon by the American Press, and by 
cablegrams lying at long range, that we may believe just as much or as 
little of what we hear as we please. It is a great thing to arrive at the 
condition of being exempt from all necessity of giving credence to reports, 
and it is a condition that we may fairly claim to have reached in this affair, 
One satisfactory statement, at least, is made—that all cause for the slight friction 
known to exist in the relations between Taylor and Vardon has been explained 
away, and if Taylor’s American visit led to no other result than this it would 
have been well worth undertaking for that alone. Vardon has lately been 
playing some exhibition matches in Canada, where he seems to have given the 
natives some astonishment, although it is said that Mr. G. S. Lyon, the amateur 
champion of Canada, is as longa driver as Vardon himself. The latter speaks 
of him as the longest amateur driver that he has seen on the American side 
of the water. Over here our longest driver, no doubt, is an amateur, namely, 
Mr. Edward Blackwell. 

When golfers discuss the merits of those who have come to the front after 
taking up the game comparatively late in life, the names first to be mentioned 
are commonly those of Mr. Charles Hutchings and Mr. Fry ; but it is more than 
doubtful whether the present captain of the St. George’s Club, Captain Austin, 
ought not to be put before both of them. He took up the game so very much 
later.. We have heard of an old lady who began to take lessons in water-colour 
painting at the age of eighty-two, which showed a hopeful disposition. Captain 
Austin was not eighty-two when he began the gentle art of golf, but he was 
past his youth; and yet the other day, at the Sandwich Autumn Meeting, he 
was only a single stroke behind the winner on each diy, Mr. Walter Carr being 
first on the first day, and Mr. Muve Fergusson first on the second. This was goo] 
work, and Captain Austin walked away with the greatest honour, of the best 
scratch aggregate, from men who had been playing golf for decades before he had 
ever heard of the game, and who are sti!l decades younger than himself, 


RACING NOTES. 


ILE Cambridgeshire proved to be something of a surprise, for there 
was probably never a greater certainty on ho ne form than The Raft, 
and yet, thanks, no doubt, to the policy of giving him no real racing 
experience, he ran as many a flurried novice has done before him, 
and did not show one tithe of his capacity. This may be taken as 
an absolute certainty. All the talk about his having been a tharket 

horse is so much nonsense, as also is the assertion that Mount Prospect ‘cannot 
be relied on in trials) Mount Prospect could, and did, beat all the other likely 
horses in F. W. Day’s stable at the same time that he was showing himself 
to be inferior to The Raft; and, what is more, The Raft’s form was well 
known to be top class before he left Robinson’s stable at tie end of 
last year. It is understood that he did not at that time wholly change hands, 
and that his then owner, Mr. W. M. Clarke, retained an interest in him ; but 
be that as it may, Mr. Donald Fraser has now bought a half-share in the son of 
Orme, who will be transferred to the care of Mr. Peter Gilpin at Pimperne. 
This implies no reflection whatever on F, W. Day, who trained the colt for the 
Cambridgeshire, but is simply a friendly arrangement. Mr. Gilpin has quite 
equalled the Americans in his training successes, and, as always happens in suca 
cases, has elicited suspicion born of jealousy. Even Lo:d Durham suggested 
that the running of Spectrum and Clarehaven should be enquired into, but when, 
at Mr. Gilpin’s request, the enquiry was made, there was absolutely nothing to 
find fault with. To be very successful on the turf always means trouble of this 
soit. Even among soldiers, whenever one goes ahead of all the others as a 
jockey he is always subjected to evil speaking, lying, and uncharitableness. I 
have heard all sorts of nonsensical talk about poor Major Dalbiac, ‘* Roddy” 
Owen, Captain Bewick, and others, based on nothing else but envy 
of their skill in the saddle. Again, the old order of  intelligenc2 
engaged in the training and management of horses was distinctly 
low, and now that better-educated and higher-clacs minds have got 
to work, the old school finds itself being left; but it cannot understand this 
except on the theory that there is some knavery at work, and so we find sich 
stables as those of Grateley, Netheravon, an Pimperne declared to be ‘very 
warm,” for no other reason than that they know when their horses are really 
well and what is the limit of their capacity.. Thus it is that they also know 
when to back them, 

Were a race to be run to-morrow over the Cambridgeshire Course between 
Serrill, The Raft, Coduman, and Royal Flush, The Raft would probably be first 
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and Codoman last, but whether Royal Flush would beat 
Berrill for second place is more uncertain. 

The Dewhurst Plate showed us Lord Bobs in an 
improved light, and this grand-looking son of Bend Or 
may well turn out to be the best miler of this year. 
Apropos, why was he called Lord Bobs? There is 
nothing of the hard, wiry, varminty type about him, and 
only one built on such lines should have been named ‘after 
our famous Fie'd-Marshal.. The’ Dewhurst ‘Plate form, 
however, does not count for much, ‘for’ Veronese, who was 
aclose third, is fully 7lb. behind Veles, ‘and Orch'd, who 
finished fourth after starting a hot favourite, had‘a 
legitimate excuse in having run into ‘the starting-gate when 
they were first lining up, and afterwards getting off badly. 
Adl the*same, Orchid is too small to hold his own much 
longer against the Ligger colts, who are making greater 
relative improvement, and he has very stilty fore legs, 
which may, however, wear as long as many of more perfect 
formation, 

The great match of Eager v. Royal Flush lost much of 
its interest to those really able to judge when it was seen 
at Newmarket last week that Royal Flush was not looking 
quite the thing. “The horse had been strung up since the 
spring, and now in the autumn he was palpably going off. 
In the interests of sport those concerned kept a ‘‘stiff 
upper lip” to the last, but they must have known what was 
pa ent to any practical horseman and became the commor 
talk of Newmarket. Under the circumstances it was 
well that Royal Flush was not brought into the paddock 
at Hurst Park, where the public feasted their eyes on 
Kaver, who looked splendid. Royal Flush was saddled 
at the stables and slipped quietly down to the post, 
whither Eager followed him amid vociferous cheering. 
Of course, the result was a foregone conclusion, but it 
none the less delighted everyone present, more especially as 
Morny Cannon was en the winner. Royal Flush has no doubt 
reverted, like Escurial, to his pristine moderate form, but he wil! come again next 
summer, and was dirt cheap at 1,250 guineas. After the result of this match we 
shall probably hear less of hypodermic injections and other mysterious methods 
for contributing artificially to the speed cf! horses.’ That this practice of 
“doping,” as it is termed in America, had some vogue there is certain, for the 
New York Jockey Club found it desirable to pass a rule against it; but [ am 
assured by those who are in a position to know, ‘that the effects of any injected 
stimulant were always most uncertain. It is quite possible that a faint-hearted 
horse might thus be temporarily roused, and encouraged to show his true form. 
The process would certainly be more scientific than our old-fashioned adminis- 
tration of whisky under similar circumstances, but there seems to be no reason 
whatever to believe that any stimulant can make a horse do more than his natural 
hest, and, if he is a generous animal, he will do without adventitious aid. 

OurvostT. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 


H.W. Taunt. 4 RENOWNED PHILOLOGIST.  epyiient 


T may sound a little paradoxical, but it is distinctly the fact, 

that the death of Professor Max Muller, the renowned 
: Philologist, takes away a great deal from the gaiety of 
Nations, Philologists, sooth to say, are seldom amusing, 
and’ if Professor Max Muller had ‘been philologist merely, 
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there would have been no excuse for inserting his portrait in 
Country Lire. But this German student, with the venerable 
and handsome face, with a head of which the depth is very 
remarkable, who spent a great part of his life at Oxtord, was 
something more than a philologist. He was a polished man of 
the world, a graceful writer in English, the friend of hundreds of 
interesting people. Even over philology he could not be dull ; 
and when he consented to write some of his social reminiscences 
they were simply charming.. So was the man himself, and he 
will be missed in Oxford for many a long day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROLIFIC EEL TRAPS. 
[To THE Epiror oF * Country Lirr.”] 
Str,—The way in which eels manage to maintain themselves in every kind of 
water is surprising. There’ is no pond so small or muddy, or brook so 
insignificant, that eels are not found in it. If the pool dries up, they either 
bury themselves in the mud or make their way over the dewy grass by night. 
like snakes, to some other water. You never find an eel left high and dry, es 
you do roach and carp in field ponds in hot*summer. Their migration to the 
sea to breed is evidence of their extreme vitality, though it is probable that when 
the eel once does breed it dies. That is the experience of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Plymouth, where the congers have been kept and have deposi:ed 
their eggs. The hardiness and fecundity of the eels, shown by their power to 
live out of water, and the millions of elvers coming up the large rivers at 
‘‘eel-fare ” season, are among the few cases in which a really valuable and high- 
priced natural article is made plentiful. As an instance of the number and 
returns given by eels I may quote the following: At a mill on a small Sussex 
river two eel cages are set during the winter. The miller expects to catch in one 
night 5cwt. of eels! This seems an incredible quantity, but I find on reliab'e 
authority that it is true. He sends the fish to London and Brighton, and sells 
it at od. per lb. By the income so made he pays all the rent for his mill. He 
stays up all night picking the eels out, and so only works three nights a week. 
—C. J. CoRNISH. 
A LATE-FLOWERING PRIMROSE, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I can ‘‘ go one better” than your correspondent who wrote to you lately 
saying he had picked a primrose early in October. It is now the very end of 
the month, yet to-day, that is, the 28th, I have seen a primrose flowering wild in 
a Sussex copse. There is no aspect of frost immediately at hand; the plant had 
a Lud on it, as well as the formed flower, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
it will be flowering in November. Of course, this is very unusual, but hardly 
matter for wonder, considering the absence of frost in our Southern Counties, — 
SASSENACH. 





GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR, AN ABUNDANCE OF 
FLOWERS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I am about to grow chrysanthemums, not for exhibition, simply to give 
colour to my plant-houses at this season of the year. Gardening has altogether 
fascinated me, and I think that at this time and during the winter the 
chrysanthemum is of extreme value; its flowers are bright, produced freely, 
and last longer, if not those big, and to me ugly, productions seen at the 
exhibitions. Some are beautiful, no douLt, but very few.—E. A. P. 

[ ‘* Decorative ” chrysanthemums, as they are called, ¢.¢., those grown 


‘simply for decorations, under which head are included the pretty little pompons, 


singles, anemone, as well as many of the Japanese and incurved varieties, are 
infinitely more beautiful than those grown solely for the production of huge 
blossoms, as many of these are ungainly in habit, and not nearly so effective as 
those which naturally form a well-balanced bush. The propagation of these 




















decorative varieties may take place any time from December to March or 
April, and iu all stages good sturdy growth should Le encouraged. 
Disbudding, which is rigidly carried out with varieties intended for the produc- 
tion of exhibition blooms, is practised only to a limited extent in the case of 
decorative kinds; indeed, many of them are most effective when the plants are 
not dis udded at all. As the blossoms expand, a very important item is to main- 
tain a |uoyant atmosphere by means of a free circulation of air, and occasionlly a 
little fire Lear. If this is not done, and a damp atmosphere is allowed, many 
of the blooms will damp off. This, however, is more pronounced in the case of 
highly-fed p‘ants than with those that are allowed to develop more naturally. 
The cuttings should be taken in February or March, inserted singly into small pots 
of sa’ dy soil, or round the sides of Sin. size, and placed in a small frame inside 
the greenhouse. So treated they will root slowly without becoming attenuated, 
provided a little air is given in the frame whenever it can be done without causing 
the cuttings to flig too much, When the cuttings are well rooted give them 
their first shift in o pots about 3in. in diameter, and as these get full of roots the 
cuttings may be repotted into 6in. pots. A cold frame in a good light position is just 
the place for them at this period and early, in May they may be stood out of doors. 
Good fibrous loam should form the basis of the compost at all times, and it way 
be enriched by a good sprinkling of bone-meal, Clay’s Fertiliser, and soot, 
while a little coarse sand wiil tend to keep the soil open. During the summer 
the plants must be carefully attended to in the matter of watering, and before 
the autumn frosts set in they should be removed under glass, and given plenty 
of air.—Eb. ] 





A PRIMROSE IN OCTOBER. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I take it that your inserting in your extremely interesting paper the letter 
from ‘* 11.” on October 20th means that a primrose in full bloom in the month 
of October is by no means a common oce#rrence. I scarcely think it is. I have 
only once found one ; that was on October 15th, 1890, when shooting black 
game and grouse in Upper Teviotdale. I came then on a lovely plant in full 
bloom growing in what is known in these parts as a sheep drain. It was 
, rowing at an altitude of nearly 1,000ft. aliove sea-level. There was no other 
primrose plant near that I could discover; all around was moorland. I 
uprooted and brought away the plant, and replanted it in the garden of the 
house in which T was then living, Next year it bloomed, and appeared stronger, 
in autumn. I do not know if it still flourishes. —D. C. A. 





































A’ ILOUSE OF MUSCATS, 






{To 1HE Epiror or “ Country. LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I enclose a photosraph just taken of a fine crap of muscatel grapes grown 
by my sons at their fruit farm near Worthing. The crop is an exceptionally 
fine one, the weight of grapes beins roughly estimated at 2,o0olb. The vines 
started naturally by sun heat in March, and were fit to cut at the besinning of 
Sepember. They are in their fourth year, and this is their second crop. 
These grapes when forced early are known to fetch as much as 7s. 6d. a pound 
who esale. The ground and climate of Worthing are. particularly suited. to 
grow ng fruit of all descriptions, especially grapes, tomatoes, and cucumbers. 
The muscatel is considered the most difficult species of grape to grow, as the fruits 
do not set well unless very skilfully managed. They are nowa rich golden colour, 
and very exquisite in flavour. —CHRISTINE DOUGLAS. 



















A WILD ROSE IN OCTOBER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Thinking it may be of interest to some of your readers, I should like to 
tell you that recently I gathered a wild rose from a hedzerow in South-West 
Norfolk. It was, of course, all the more noti-eable growing as it did in striking 
contrast to the rich red berries and autumnal foliage of the hedge.—E. M. L. 






















TOWN-GROWN MUSHROOMS. 
[To rue Eprror or * Country LIFE.”] 

Sik,—For the last tnree months I have leen feasting on mushrooms spon- 
taneously grown in my coal-shoots. They have varied from 1}lb, (with a very 
thick stalk) to 602. or 70z. I have had quite a hundred. —W, Hicains-J acon. 

[This has been an. exceptional year for. fungi of ‘all sorts,’ but our 
correspondent must be congratulated on his good fortune ; seldom, indeed, is a 
mushroom found in an urban coa'-shoot.—ED. ] 





YORK: A LIVING MONUMENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”% 
Sr1r,—I enclose a photograph of my dog York, lying on the monument at Porta 
Pia, Rome, which commemorates the entrance of the Italians into Rome in 
1870. York is a splendid dog, partly mastiff and partly Great Dane. Te 
weighs 68 kilos, and is as strong as a horse. He always pulled me on my 
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bicycle up the steepest hills. Unfortunately he was so fierce with all other dozs 
that I was obliged to give him away, much te my so:row.and regret.—ISABEL 
B. TREWHELLA, 97, Corso d’Italia, Rome, Ivaly. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S ANIMALS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I should feel it presumptuous to put myself forward in defence of Sir 
Walter Gilbey against the charge levelled at liim by ‘* A Lover of Animals” 
in the issue of COUNTRY LIFE for October 20th. But I must protest against the 
deductions drawn in that writer’s letter. Ile implies that if a man does not 
see a study of human nature in an animal, he must look on that animal as “a 
milking machine” or ‘¢a motor bicycle.” One would think thit your corre- 
spondent has himself too high an opinion of human nature, did he not qualify his 
remarks and stultify himself by adding that a cow’s sorrow on being bere't of 
her calf is more than human. I think that no one who has considered the 
subject will dispute that it should be, and is, the endeavour of every true artist 
to paint a dog as a dog, and a cow as a cow, and that any humanising of an 
animal, even if it arises from the painter’s utmost soul, is a b'emish, though one 
which may almost be forgiven when used for a high purpose. The idea ofa 
cow licking her calf being a human’ action is to me inexpressilly comic, as I 
have been brought up in the lelief that among us it is the duty of the father to 
perform that operation. Your correspondenv’s final exclamati n, I gather, refers 
to brains. I feel for him.—A LoveR OF ANIMALS AS ANIMALS. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—You mentioned my name in a complimentary manner with regard to 
ironwork in connection with the English house at the Paris Exhibition, but 
observed that Mr. Longden was the introducer of enamelling. As I introduced 
it on a large scale some fifteen years before Mr. Longden thought of it, and at 
vast expense, you might do me the favour of correcting the statement. There 
are enamels by my firm in the altar rail of Norwich Cathedral, the fittings in 
the Great Hall of Edinburgh Castle, the screens in St. Michael’s, Southampton, 
and other buildings accessible to the public. —J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


SWALLOW’S,-NEST IN BASKET. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—During the past summer at West Bank, in the Carse of Gowrie, one of 
the numerous swallows’ nests was blown down. The lady of the house placed 
the broken nest containing four newly hatched birds in a small basket, leaving 
the lid partly open, and hung it up as nearly as possible where the nest 
originally was (photograph No. 1). After two hours had elapsed the old birds 
were seen entering the basket to feed their young ones and also to begin 
rebuilding the nest in the basket, which when finished completely filled it. The 
basket was taken down and photozraphed after the young swallows were fledged 
and had left. Unfortunately when being taken down a small portion of the nest 
was broken off; this is shown in photograph No, 2 at the left side. —] AMIS 
C. BAIRD. 

[We are unable to reproduce more than one of the photographs, but that 1s 
shown with great pleasure, for, speaking candidly, we never knew house-martins 
(to which our correspondent probably refers) to Lehave in so reasonable 4 
manner.—ED. ] 
































